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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this booklet is to provide a brief 
overview of the 1981*82 high school debate resolutions, Mtiich fD3Ui 
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certification as methods of improving the United States elamentary 
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intended to prepare debaters for their own efficient invest igation of 
the problem area* The five chapters are: C1{ overview of Qurrent 
issues in elementary and secondary education, including an 
exaiiination of federal, state^ and local approaches to these issues; 
(2) the first resolution, minimum standards required for ashieving an 
education: (3) the second resolution, school finance; (U) the third 
resolution, teacher certification; and C5) getting started, a review 
of useful information on researching the topic of iducatlDn* At the 
end of the final chapter are footnotes for each chapter aai sela^ted 
bibliographies on the topic of elementary and secondary educatioa* 
(BL) 
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Foreword 



ERIC First Analysis, published annually since 1973, provides debaters 
with guideli.ies for research on the debate resolutions selected by the 
National University Extension Association's Commiiiee on DiscussloiJ 
and Debate, Periodic surveys of teachers of debate have indicated that 
firsc Analysis has proved to be an excelleni resource for students in 
their study of issues and arguments. It incorporates an instructional 
approach designed to avoid '*pat'' cases and **canned*' evidence. 

Because these three debate resolutions need to be answered in each 
decade, debaters will be applying their attitudes and insights into 
educational policy issues many times in their adult life. The student 
who debates the minimum standards resolution must also face ques- 
tions about the quality of the teaching staff and the financing of 
schools, so that whatever topic is initially selected, it will also require 
reading in the other topic areas. The extensive footnotes and 
bibliography represent the desire to place debaters in contact with 
original sources. The "analysis'* concept is designed to create a 
framework for the debater ^ coach , and judge from which specific 
cases are developed. The sources and arguments used in the text 
reflect the quality which can be expected this year, The ERIC First 
Analysis should serve as a strong foundation for a productive clash of 
ideas and sources in developing and extending educational issues. 

The ERIC First Analysis of the 1981-82 National High School 
Debate Resolutions is published by the Speech Communication 
Association in cooperation with the Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Center Clearinghouse on Reading and Comrnunication Skills 
(ERIC/RCS), The ERIC/RCS Clearinghouse is supported by the Na^ 
tional institute of Education which has as one of its missions the 
dissemination of knowledge to improve classroom practices. This 
ERIC information analysis paper is unique in that it is intended for 
dTect wsQ by high school students as well as by their teachers, 

lo oc a **flrst** analysis, the manuscript must be prepared in a 
pmk?d ut six weeks after the February announcement of the national 
debate topic. The author's thorough analysis of issues and sources in 
so short a time and his adaptation of the analysis to the needs of high 
school debaters are tributes to his experience and excellence as a 
forensics educator. 

Don M. Boileau Bernard 0*Donnell 

Associate Director Director 
Speech Module, ERIC/RCS ERIC/RCS 
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How can the United States 
elementary and secondary educatlnn sysiems 
best be improved? 

Debatt Resolutions 

Rcsoived: That the federal government should establish minimum 
educationiil standards for elementary and secondary 
schools in the United Slates. 

Resolved: That a uniform system of financing elementary and 
secondary education in the United States should be 
adopted. 

ResOiVeu That the federal governmeni should establish national 
standards for the certification of elementary and second- 
ary tef:chers. 
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Preface 



The purpose of this publication is lo provide a brief overview of the 
1981=82 high school debate resolutions. The decision-making process 
for selecting the problem ?j?a and resolutions is vastly different from 
the system used for determining the college debate topic. Last 
December, the National University Extension Association (NUEA) 
Committee on Discussion and Debate offered three problem areas and 
nine resolutions fo^ consideration, Aftei six weeks of balloting by the 
various state and national forensic lea^;ueSi the education topic nar- 
rowly won the referendum. A final resolution, however^ will not be 
determined until December 1981, although an early preference has 
been shown for the minimum standards and, to a lesser degree, the 
school finance resolutions. All of the specific resolutions are closely 
related to each other and many case areas are interchangeable. 

Whichever resolution is finally selected* the debater will have a 
tremendous amount of research material to assimilate. The five 
chapters of this book are intended to prepare debaters for their own 
efficient investigation of the problem area. The five chapters are: (1) 
overview of current issues in elementary and secondary education in- 
ciuding an examination of federali state* and local approaches to these 
issues; (2) the first resolution* minimum standards required for achiev- 
ing an education; (3) the second resolution, school finance; (4) the 
third resolution* teacher certification; and (5) getting started, a review 
of useful information on researching the topic of education. At the 
end of the final chapter are footnotes for each chapter and selected 
bibliographies on the topic of elementary and secondary education. 

Since this text is written extremely early in the debate year, it can 
hardly encompass all possible cases which could be developed under 
any of the resolutions. This publication should be used to establish 
early research priorities on the most likely affirmative and negative 
arguments. Also, it is useful in providing a general overview of the 
type of issues likely to be discussed under the education topic. 

The opinions expressed in this work do not represent the offlf^inl 
position of either the NUEA or of the Speerh Communicaiion 
Association, In most instances the consensus view of debate theory or 
education policy is presented, which may not represent the personal 
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view of the author. As a general rule, this text emphasizes the prac= 
tical rather than the exotic, the likely rather than the unlikely. 

All the writing and directing of research assignments for this 
publication was done by the author, However, Car! Doiimai a senior 
debater at California State University, Sacramento, was invaluable in 
securing documents, typing, and offerin^^ suggestions on potential case 
arguments. Editing and proofreading assistance was gratefully ac= 
cepied from Chrisiine Wagner, in addition, a special acknosvledge- 
ment is due Professor Sugar nan of Boalt Hall School of Law who 
kept my interest in the topic of education and law^ alive through three 
years of law schooL 

The task of compiling the material and finishing the manuscript 
under rigorous time constraints has been made easier by the patience 
and understanding of both my family and the staff, students and 
faculty of the Department of Communication Studies, It is hoped that 
the material provided in this publication will benefit debaters and 
coaches, and serve to introduce an exciting topic of vital importance 
to audiences and judges alike. 

David L, Wagner 
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1 The Problem Area: 
Elementary And Secondary 
Education 



//ow Can the United States Elementary and Secondary Ed idea- 
tion Systems Best Be Improved? 

Basic Concepts 

Education is an integral part of the American spirit. Perceived as the 
great equalizer, education is the avenue that leads to success. Ai 
another level, education Is reflective of the tensions and political 
pressures that exist in society. The primary goal of education* accord- 
ing to some philosophers^ is the development of critical thinking 
abilities. Over a half million educators in 12 national associations 
agree, describing the u^Hmate goal of education as developing * in- 
formed, thinking citizens capabie of participating in both domestic 
and world affairs.*" A more behavioral list of objectives is provided 
by Dr, Ralph Tyler of the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences: *"In the United States three functions are ex- 
pected of education: socializationi social mobility, and individual self- 
realization. In most of the other countries the public education system 
is not expected to aid individual self-realization, since it is hard to 
balance with socialization. 

One method for measuring the effectiveness of the American educa- 
tion system is to compare it with programs in other countries, In com- 
parison with other industrialized countries, the average student in the 
United States takes less math and science. For example, almost all 
Soviet students complete high school taking 10 years of mathematics 
and 13 years of science courses.^ Table 1 demonstrates other enroll- 
ment patterns in selected countries of the world. 

I 
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A review ot cross^national data on the subject of educational achieve^ 
ment indicates that 

The U.S. educationa! system has clearly been responsive both to 
the rapid changes in society and to its buNic democratic ideology. It 
has reached a larger proportion of its young people than almost all 
other nations, while its top 5% have attained the same high scores 
reached by nations that attempt to uii only a snmll fraction of 
ihLrir 18-year-olds, There arc siill proutL.ns to be solved, but the pro- 
gress is encouraging.- 

Another standard for measuring effectiveness is the number of 
literate adults. One of the ongoing problems which require close 
scrutiny is the high level of functional illiteracy in American adults. A 
Ford Foundation report indicates that there are 18 to 64 million adult 
illiterates in the U.S. depending on the definition of illiteracy, and 
about 15 percent of American adults (23 million) have serious reading 
problems, with the same number lacking the literacy to function ade- 
quately in society.' This failure is symptomatic of a deeper problem 
besetting the educational system. High school students are not being 
equipped with the basic skills necessary for success in the job market. 
The astronomically high youth unemployment rate of over 18 percent 
is evidence of this point. This standard of so-called employability is 
another measure of the effectiveness of an educational system. 

Several movements are under way to remedy these problems. The 
National Center for Educational Statistics predicts: 

Adult education and occupational education are two areas that 
are expented to grow in participation in the 19g0s. The size of the 
population beyond compulsory schooUage will increase in the 
decade, enlarging the market for adult education. The 1970s trend 
toward greater enrollment in occupational education is expected to 
continue into the decade as the labor market demand for skilled 
workers continues.- 
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The Ihohlvm Area: Elenwntury And Svcofulary luhnuiiof} 



In liigli scIhh)1s, sncntic al educaiion prngruiiis provide joh-relatcil 
skills, A prcliiiiiiuiry rupori by llic Natioiuil instituii? of tduciuiuu 
concluded thai *Miigh scliuol siudcnis ciirullcd in vocuiional educaiion 
programs arc niore likely to gel jobs in ilicir fields than ate siudenis 
taking general edi'caiion courses."' Despiic ilie availability ul' siicli 
courses, the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Uducation 
claims iluu our hiiih schools fail to prepMr.^ :i third of Aiuerican 
siudcnis fur the world, and the situation eannoi be iielpcd unless the 
traditional approach of public high scliools is overhauled, i lie rvnicdy 
is 10 move vocational training 'Unit of the high schools and iiuo coin- 
numily colleges and into svorkplaccs iheuisclvcs. Basic skills siunild be 
emphasized more in high schools, with more federal inoney gi\en tor 
t',e purpose and more remedial programs in basle skills lor 
d roj)C)Uls/" 

President James Earl Carter proposed an atubilious Youth nduea= 
lion and Employnicni IniUalive svhieh would have channeled money to 
irain students in job-related skills. Richard Graham, a consuhant to 
the Department of Education, describes this proposah 

The proposed Youth Act of 1980 is intended to make that all 
pussible. h calls fur S2 billion in new lederal funding, roughly half 
of it through the Dcpartinent of Education, to help schools in 
poverty areas improve basic skills— reading, math, svriiing, and 
speaking, rhese funds arc also uUended to help inipro\e 
''cmployability," the combinaiion of presentubiliiy, dependiibility, 
knowing how to da soniething, and svillingness to learn more thai 
counts heavily in getting a job and getting ahead.' 

This plan sought to redress the current funding imbalance whtch is 
weighted heavily against such needy students. As noted by the 
Congressio n ul Quart eriy: 

The bulk of eDmpensatory education money goes to students in 
the elementary grades. The federal govern meiU spends almost three 
times as much on poor children in kindergarten and elementary 
schools as it does on poor children in junior high and high sehoob 
And the average low income student who goes on to college gets 19 
lunes as nuieh fedend educational help as the high school graduuie 
who does not = '*' 

Opponents objected to numerous provisions in the proposah The 
comments of Albert Shanker of the Americi-n Federation of Teachers 
(AFT) are representative of their views: '*The Carter bill would sub- 
sidize private schools that donT follow federal law. It is so over- 
burdened with redundant and unworkable governance mechanisms, 
program criteria, and enforceiTient threats'' that schools '-cannot help 
hut ask whether the potential successes are worth the burdens and the 
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risk."'' This proposal raised the more basic issue of who will be 
responsible for elementary and secondary education? 

Education Agents 

Federalj statei and local agencies all share responsibility for promoting 
educational services. The usual justifications for government involve- 
ment are provided by Drummond and Andrews who note that *'the 
justifications (motives) for increasing governmental authority (political 
influence) over education have varied: equalization of educational op- 
portunity through the equalization of funding, national defense, civil 
rights, economic incentives for the construction industry, nutrition and 
health, improved use of technology, citizen participation, employment 
of the poor, [and] research and development." 

Federal Government 

President Ronald Reagan has promised to cut federal education pro- 
grams and to combine remaining categorical programs into bloc 
grants. Newspaper reports indicate that^ 

Officials expact to allocate the grants according to a state or 
district's number of disadvantaged or handicapped childran— the 
present formula. However, there would ba no further requirement 
that any of the aid be spent in educating these particular children. 
One fear voiced by August Steinhilber of the National School 
Boards Association was that the removal of federal sanctions 
"strengthens the political forces who want to cut taxes," This is 
because school districts, to qualify for federal aid under the old 
system, had to demonstrate that their spending per pupil had not 
slackened. Now this stricture is gone. "This whole plan virtually in- 
vj^ ^s local governments to spend less on schools attended by the 
poor or handicapped,-' said a congressional aide.-- 

Much of the continuing federal effort in education has recently been 
consolidated. On 7 May 1980 the Department of Education (DOE) 
became operationAh This newest Cabinet-level department was headed 
by a former judge, Shirley M. Hufstedler. It took several tries before 
Congress passed the necessary legislation to create this controversial 
department* The purposes of the DOE are: 

1. To insure equal educational opportunities for all citizens. 

2. To strengthen the federal commitment to support state and local 
efforts to meet educational needs. 

3« To encourage increased involvement of the public, parents, and 
students in federal education programs. 

4. To promote improvements in the quality of education through 
research, evaluation, and information sharing. 

5. To improve coordination, management, and accountability of 
federal education programs." 

1 o 
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Over 13jOOO employees and $14 billion are scattered over seven major 
program units dealing with various aspects of elementary* secondary, 
and higher education. 

Proponents of this consolidated approach argued that education 
programs would be able to compete more effectively for funds, 
achieve efficiency through better coordination* and acquire a central- 
ized focus and identity in a single department.'' Not all education 
associations supported the DOE* although the National Education 
Association (NEA) was a vocal supporter of its formation. Objections 
to this department included concern that the NEA would have undue 
influence over policy decisions and that the change would be more an 
illusion than real reform,'- At another leveli it was feared that: 

The proposed elevation of education to Cabinet level would ac- 
celeratf the proceiS of bureaucratic takeover of U.S, education 
which, throughout US history, has bean controlled and principally 
funded by the States and localities. A unified Fedaral educational 
bureaucracy would, in the view of such opponentSt likely produce 
domination of education at all levels by the Federal GovernmentJ^ 

The DOE in its brief existence has not had a real opportunity to 
demonstrate its potentiaL One early test of its power saw Secretary 
Hufsiedler back down on a series of regulations which were vetoed by 
Congress. Another major set of regulations on bilingual education 
were recently rescinded by President Reagan. DOE faces an uncertain 
future.'* President Reagan campaigned on a promise to abolish the 
department and early previews of budget reductions indicate a propos- 
ed cut of 20 percent and a major reorganization of the education 
grant structure.*^ Only time and further developments will indicate the 
ability of the Department of Education to survive. 

The courts are also an integral part of the federal role in education. 

It looks like a slow year for the Supreme Court, Where the Court in 
recent years has decided questions of student discipline, big-city 
desegregaiioni and ^^affirmative action"' versus "reverse discrimina- 
tion*" few education-related cases of note are on the docket this 
year. Most of the school cases that were appealed were rejected 
when the Court began its fall term in October. 

There is a concern that the courts will allow malpractice suits to be 
brought against teachers and administrators. Dr. Arlene Patterson, a 
consultant to the Florida Department of Educationj notes both the 
promise and the threat from such legal action: 

Spreading from medicine, the malpractice suit has threatened 
lawyers, engineers, architects, accountants* and all specialties in the 
health industry. Now L^ ucaiors have joined the group. It is hard to 
predict what effect malpractice will have on education, and there 
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may be little advantage to guess. As educators wf must determinf 
whether fducational malpracticf distorts the profeision and practice 
of education or presgnts an opportunity to deliver ourselves from 
our own bad practices,^' 

State and Local Governments 

Ellis Katz, acting director of the Center for the Study of Federalism, 
declares that '*the decade of the 1970s may become known as the era 
of rediscovered state responsibility for education. While history and 
tradition have caused most states to leave educational matters to local 
discretion, various forces are now combining to shift the primary 
political arena for education to the state leveL**-^ There are four ma- 
jor reasons for this shift of power to the states: 

L Court decisions, especially in the area of school finance, have 
caused many states to reconsider fundamental educational 
policies. 

2. A legacy of the federal government's involvement in education has 
been expanded to state departinents of education. During the 
1960s, federal mandates and grants encouraged state departments 
to take a more active role in such areas as educational planning, 
evaluation^ and program development. 

3. It has now become clear that the property tax— the cornerstone of 
local school finance— has become overburdened. Since the federal 
government has shown little inclination to increase its spending 
for education, the struggle for more dollars has shifted to the 
state arena. 

4. At the state level itself, education has become more of a political 
issue. The once monolithic education community has developed 
internal divisions, and state legislators are besieged by conflicting 
demands from teacher unions, local school boards, school ad- 
ministrators, community colleges, state universities, and a 
multitude of other special interest groups." 

States have used this new-found freedoni to enact school finance 
reform laws, develop competency-based testing requirements for 
teachers and students, and legislate curriculum reform. At the same 
time, local school districts have maintained their position as an 
important source of education funding, school construction, and pro- 
gram innovations. Many of these factors will be explained in greater 
detail in later chapters. 

Private Schools 

Private elementary and secondary schools now comprise more than 18 
percent of the nation*s elementary and secondary schools, and they 
enroll 10 percent of all students, according to a preliminary study by 
the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). NCES said 
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19,668 private elementary and secondary schools enroll 5.078 million 
of the nation's students,^- Over 80 percent of these institutions are 
church-affiliated as demonstrated in Table 2, 



Table 2 

KiirDlinitii! In Nunpublie fclemfnian arid Ncfondarj ^huul^i, 'b Affillitloh uf Sehoul and b> Slate; Fail iy7M 



Alabama 

Alaska . 

Ari/ona . 
Arkanws . 

Colorado . . 
Cortnctucui . . 
nelaware 

DBinCl of t'olunibm 

Florida - : 

Georgia 
Hawaii . . 
Idaho ... 

lllinsis . : 

Indiana 

iqwa : 

Kan:iji5 . : 

Kg mucky 

Louisiana . . 

Maine 

Maf^iai^d ..... 

Michiian = : : . . . . 
MinneiPiq , . 
Mississippi 

Missouri : = . : . 

Menlana . = 
Nebraska ..... — 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. . 

New Jersey . : 

New Mexico . . 

New Yprk 

Norih C-jroiina. 
Nmih Dakota 
Ohio 



Oklahoma = = 
Offgen ^ . . ^ 
Perinsylvania — 
Rhode Island. , 
South Carslina: 
South Dakota. . 
Tennessee. . . . . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermorii. , . . = . 
Virginia = 
Washirigtein ... 
West Virginia . 
Wisconsin . . . . 
Wyorning. . . . : . 



65,670 
3.812 
37.902 
1^.687 

4W.576 
36,331 
90,235 
22.160 
22,235 

204,090 
83,832 
34,367 
6.106 

363,522 

105.472 
61,571 
32,303 
71.173 

117,482 
IS, 06.1 

110.033 

142,»42 

217.803 
91.275 
51,338 

131.546 
9,258 
39,869 
6,381 
21,205 

232,858 
17,175 

617.009 
60.131 
10.245 

274.533 
16.196 
26,586 

425.641 
29,687 
52,5^ 
12.252 
74.702 

153,M9 
5,902 
8.512 
73,844 
56.858 
13,016 

170,289 
3.937 



Not 
C/hurch- 



29,332 
441 
11.795 
6,615 
94,05 1 
6,631 
22.184 
3.093 
4,683 
5 1 ,897 
44.195 
10,157 
249 
19,616 
7,730 
238 
2,424 
7.335 
32,404 
7.708 
17,923 
27.93-3 
10,601 
3.354 
29,756 
9.224 
1.10.1 
1,287 
755 
6.633 
20.324 
3,240 
60.516 
24.098 
345 
14,864 
2.730 
2,653 
32,769 
2.534 
26,662 
2.266 
16,742 
21.603 
1,746 
3.380 
27.300 
7,594 
1.348 
6,148 
797 



Chyrirh'Relatcd 



36.338 
3,-171 
26,107 
13,072 

190,525 
29,70(J 

68,051 
19.067 
17,552 

152.193 
39,637 
24,210 
5.857 

343,906 
97.742 
61,340 
29,879 
63,838 

125.078 

10,, 3 55 
92.1 10 

1 14.909 

207,202 
87.921 
21,582 

122.122 
8,155 
-18,582 
5,626 
14,572 

212,534 
13.935 

556.493 
36,033 
9,900 

259,669 
13.466 
23,933 

392.872 
2-7,153 
25,928 
9.986 
57,960 

131.446 
4,156 
5.132 
46,544 
49.264 
11.668 

164,141 
-3,140 



Hiiptist 



7,767 
942 
414 
985 
22,407 
2.616 
100 
1,950 
227 
28,569 
1 1.921 
1,132 
0 

1.493 
6,882 
1,649 
361 
4,360 
1.551 
"478 
3,968 
82 
12,378 
2,282 
1,9m 
1.772 
194 
221 
286 
27H 
1,069 
912 
3,608 
14,024 
0 

5,026 
547 
292 
5,165 
70 
10.472 
54 
15,738 
8,501 
0 
626 
8,301 
2.523 
1,846 
2,284 
0 



ineludes enfoUmeni in special education, vocaiierial/iechnital, and alternaiive sehooU. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dtparimeni of Heahh, EduL-ation, and Welfare. National Center for Education Staiisiiei, preliminary 
data from the Survey of Nonpublic Schoels, 1978=79, 
FROM; DiMfst of EducQUofi StamtieSi 1980 
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Despite recent increases in private school enrollments of blacks and 
Hispanics, almost 90 percent of these students are white, wealthy, and 
attend school in Northern states,^- 

Problems arise, however^ when government attempts to aid or 
regulate such schools. Fears of an unconstitutional entanglement of 
church and state prevent all but the most necessary interaction. Since 
many private schools are not now covered by certain kinds of state 
and federal mandates, the extension of appropriate regulations or aid 
to include private and religious schools would fulfill each of the three 
debate resoluiions. 

Home Education 

A growing phenomenon on the American education scene is the return 
of home teaching of children. Rust and Reed of the University of 
California in Los Angeles note that 

Increasingly, parents are withdrawing their children from public 
schools to educate them in ihe home. This tendency, now fairly 
widespread, draws from a number of isolated complaints, each hav- 
ing its own peculiar rationale—complaints springing from religious 
convictions and beliefs, racial identification and prejudice, 
dissatisfaction with academic standards, and humanistic education 
factors." 

Estimates of the number of parents who will be educating their 
children at home by the end of the 1980s range up to half a million 
families. 

The position of the states on this issue is revealed by a recent survey 
by the New Hamphire State Department of Education which indicated 
that: 

At least 39 states have a statutory or authorisation process for 
allowing home educationi 32 of these giving local school officials 
the initial responsibility for approving home education. Of the 39 
states, 23 insist home education be equivalent to public school 
education {or substantially so), while 14 require state certification 
for the home instructor and 26 require "competence" of the instruc- 
tor without actually defining this term." 

The movement for home education is likely to receive support from 
the upsurge in mediated Instruction, computer assisted learning, and 
instructional programming on radio and television. 
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Employee Education 

Business and industry are an important part of the total education 
picture. Anthony Sch waller of St. Cloud State University notes with 
pride that; 

Littrally millions of employies have partieipatad in industry's 
education and training programs. Note, for example, that 610 firms 
recently surveyed by the Conference Board Record in New York, 
each with 500 or more employeeSi among them spent over $2 billion 
in 1974-75 on employee education and training. Some 3,7 million 
employees participated In in-house courses taught during work, and 
700,OCfo employees were enrolled in company courses during non= 
working hours, in fact, it is estimated that^ In loto, over $4 billion 
is spent annually on education and training in the private industrial 
and business sector across the nation.- - 

These business-initiated prograrns are no longer restricted to managers 
and white collar workers. Recognizing that many young workers are 
deficient in basic reading and writing skills, firms are now willing to 
invest the time and money necessary to remedy these problems. 

The Conference Board estimated that *'in 1976 some 30,000 
American workers participated in remedial courses during working 
hours" and that **35 percent of the nation's companies with 10,000 or 
more employees provided such courses during or after work hours."^- 
Prospects for the future appear bright, One very clear trend is toward 
an increasing use of training in small and medium-sized firms.*' 



Definitions 

The debate problem area and each of the specific resolutions contain 
words and phrases which must be defined. There are several reasons 
why It is critical to accurately conceptualize terms. Definitions con- 
tribute to the general clarity of communicating precise ideas and also 
help to uncover major issues that are in dispute.*- In addition, defini- 
tions are needed to establish what issues are germane to the affir- 
mative and negative side of each resolution* Attention is focused on 
important areas to research, and a viable counterplan is provided the 
negative when terms are clearly delineated. 

There are numerous ways of meeting the obligation of providing 
reasonable definitions. These range from attempts to discern the spirit 
of the resolutions to dictionary definitionSi to the grammatical context 
of the words and phrases in the resolution. A more appropriate ap- 
proach is to examine what experts in the field of education consider to 
be proper definitions of relevant terms." 

This year's topic should have fewer definitional problems than other 
years. Elementary and secondary education commonly refers to educa- 
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tion from kindergarten to twelfth grade. The federal governmeni 
refers to the central government of the United States located in 
Washington, D,C, If any other potential federal structure were meant, 
the article would be a and not the. The term shouid is also Important 
in a debate sense because it forces the debaters to center their atten- 
tion on what policy ought to be adopted, **There is no burden on the 
affirmative to demonstrate that this policy 'wiir be enacted into law, 
only that it is ^desirable* to do so=*'" 

Some of the resolutions require establishing standards. Currently 
Webitar's Dictionary defines standards as applying '*to some measure, 
principle, model* etc., with which things of the same class are com= 
pared in order to determine their quantity, value, quality^ etc.'*'- 
Education, in the literature, 'Ms generally applied to the development 
of information, concepts, and intellectual abilities. The term 
minimum refers to the 'Meast quantity or amount possible''^' or **the 
smallest possible amount or degree'*^^ that is acceptable. 

Conclusions 

A brief glance at any newspaper during recent months rsveals the at- 
tention focused on elementary and secondary education. Violence in 
schools, school prayer, competency testing, creationism and the 
teaching of evolution, elimination of federal grants, and censorship of 
books are but a few of the issues being discussed, A thorough explora- 
tion of the debate resolutions will yield a wealth of information on 
these and other topics of current interest and concern. 
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Resolved: That the Federal Oovernment Should Establish 
Minimum Competency Standards for Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools in the United States, . 

Basic Conci^pti 

The responsibility for eitabliihing minimum educational standards is 
shared by all three levels of government— federal, state^ and local. 
Traditionally* the local school district has exhibited a great degree of 
freedom in determining the curriculum offered in public elementary 
and secondary schools* However, as these districts have accepted a 
larger share of federal and state money, this control has eroded. Not 
only have these other levels of government become concerned with the 
curriculum offered in these institutions, but a variey of other educa- 
tional standards ranging from building codes to bilingual education 
havs been promulgated. 

Tills chapter will explore the debate resolution which, on the basis 
of preliminary balloting, is likely to be selected as the official topic for 
1981-^82. The other resolutions on school finance and teacher certifica- 
tion are closely interrelated to issues fais?,d during discussions on set- 
ting minimum standards. It is virtually impossible to narrow each 
resolutio?! sufficiently to exclude concerns of funding or teacher 
competence i 

Federal Role 

Congress, federal agencies, and the courts have been responsible for 
an ever increasing number of educational standards. In one sense this 
is a necessary by-product of federal funding of certain school pro- 
grams. President Reagan has promised to significantly reduce the 
number of such rules and regulations. The most recent example fulfill- 
ing this promise was the revocation of proposed regulations on bi- 
lingual education. 

The regulations, announced last summer by formif Secretary of 
Education Shirley Hufstedler, would have requirp^d school districts 
with more than 25 non-English or limited English speaking students 
to offer those students instruction in their native language as well as 
in English. Alternativa programs or other variances from the rules 
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were permitted, but would have required a waiver from the Depart- 
ment of Education J 

Secretary of Education Terrel Bell has indicated that his department is 
preparing more flexible guidelines to meet the needs of the **3.6 
million school age children who are not proficient in English* Some 70 
percent of these children are Spanish speaking."*^ 

As with many education regulationSs the basis for involvement was 
predicated upon a federal court decision, in this instance Lau v. 
Nichols. Other regulations have stemmed from a series of desegrega- 
tion cases beginning with Brown v. Board of Educaiion. In addition, 
the federal courts have imposed due process requirements on student 
disciplinary hearings, and, most recently, *-a federal judge in Texas 
. . . ruled that the Dallas school district and the Texas Education 
Agency could not refuse to educate the illegal aliens and could not 
charge them tuition.*'^ Any of these areas would be appropriate lopics 
for debaters of this resolution. 

Another example of the federal impact on education standards is 
PX. 94-142 which requires; 

. , , a "free and appropriate publle education" for all handicap- 
ped children. The provisions of this law cover the hand-.capped 
population 3 to 21 years old whose specific impairments necessiiaie 
special education and such related services as counseling, physical 
therapy, and iransportation. Placements of handicapped children 
are to be in the least restrictive environment, that is, wherever and 
whenever possible, handicapped children are to be placed in classes 
with nonhandicapped children. Handicapped children are also to 
participate to the greatest extent possible with nonhandicapped 
children in nonacademic activities such as recess, lunch, and other 
school functions.'* 

Table 3 details the number of students covered by this law. 
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There are problems associated with potential legal liability for incor- 
rectly mainstreaming such students, and the rapidly rising costs of 
educating all handicapped children threatens to swamp local budgets. 
These issues may require additional federal intervention to find ap- 
propriate solutions. 

Slate Role 

The most impressive trend over the past decade has been the con- 
solidation of power in state departments of education. Most commen- 
tators believe that there are several reasons for this including: (1) 
strengthened state departments of education through federal fund re- 
quirements, (2) increased state legislative abdication of education mat- 
ters, and (3) the need to hold one agency accountable for policy 
decisions. 

As Earl Ogletreci a professor of education at Chicago State Univer= 
sity, concludes: "These and other factors suggest that control of the 
schools wili increasingly center in state departments of education, not 
in local school districts. In turn, the state departments will come under 
the influence of the federal government through funding of categorical 
programs and court decisions,"^ 

One active area for state standards is in legislating or prescribing 
curricula. All but Montana have legislated certain subject areas which 
vary greatly among the states. 

Fewer than half of the states prescribe subjects deaiing with the 
three Rs— reading (40%), writing (30%)» grammar (24%), spelling 
(30%)i arithmeiic or mathematics (28%), Physical and heahh educa- 
tion (66% and 58% respectively), alcohol and narcotics (68%), 
hygiene (40%), safety (36%), and physiology (30%) are given 
relatively high priority. Twenty-four percent of the slates have 
legislated drug education and tobacco education.^ 

Spurred by decreasing test scores and increased concerns of parents, 
many states are now legislating so-called back-to-basics curricula. 
These programs stress such fundamental subjects as reading, writing, 
and mathematics and are usually accompanied by competency testing 
ro measure acquisition of these skills. **With the addition of Arkansas 
and Texas, 38 states were active in 1979 in implementing competency- 
based standards in the public schools,*'^ Table 4 provides additional 
information on these programs. 
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There are numerous problems cited by critics of the back-io-basics 
movement. For instance, it Is feared that other necessary subjects such 
as science and foreign languages will be cut from school programs. 
Other concerns center around the requirement for standardized 
testing. Opponents note several major issues including: (1) cultural 
and racial bias in standardized exams, (2) lack of proven validity for 
these exams, (3) resegregation based on ability tracking within school 
districts, (4) lack of due process protection in tracking decisions, and 
(5) discrimination against slow learners. 

The ongoing debate on educational testing is an area with which the 
debater must become familiar since it underlies the ability to measure 
student performance in basic subjects. 

Major Subjects 

In addition to the subject areas of reading, writing, and computation, 
schools offer a variety of instructionally related courses. Table 5 
outlines enrollment in junior and senior high schools for certain 
selected subjects. 
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While much early debate research will center on basic subjects and 
standardized testing, the topic is much broader in scope than these 
narrow areas. Numerous other subjects can legitimately claim to re- 
quire minimum standards legislation. 

Computer Literacy 

Just as reading and v/riting were the essential standards For defining 
literacy during the past one hundred years, knowledge of the use of 
computers could well become the sine qua non for literacy in the 
1990s. Executives in the computer industry estimate that there will be 
a minicomputer in every home by the year 2000.^ Even today, accor- 
ding to Ruth Walker of the Christian Science Monitor, virtually 
every school system has some sort of computerization for administra= 
tion purposes, whether its own system or a time-sharing arrangement. 
And it is estimated that about half of all high schools have terminals 
available to at least some students.'"' The Human Resources Research 
Organization has cataloged several uses of computers in the education 
system including; 

(1) computing opportuniiles — providing facilities for each school; 

(2) computer literacy—learning what '*conipuier" means; 

(3) curriculum enhancement—attaining new objectives; 

(4) educational reform, e,g., high school education at home; 

(5) cost effectiveness of using computer instruction J - 

This debate resolution on minimum standards serves to focus attention 
on the curricular issues of computer education, 

A survey by the Minnesota Educational Computing Consortium 
discovered *'at least 2,668 high school and junior high courses around 
the country could be described as teaching computer literacy/'" The 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics recommends that such 
courses be available in elementary school and that course work com- 
bine the following elements: 

Problem-solving skills used in writing algorithms (calculations) or 
computer programs. 

Knowledge of how computers can be used in business, medicine, 
government, science, and other fields. 

Some familiarity with the parts of computer hardware, software, 
and systems. 

Awareness of career opportunities involving computers. 
Awareness of the effect of the computer on society' the issues of 
privacy, computer crime, automation, the loss of jobs, and the 

In addition to providing a basic survival skill, computer literacy also 
sharpens a student's reasoning and problem-solving abilities. Another 
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advantage is thai use of home terminals as a supplement to in-class 
teaching will provide increased opportunity for handicapped and adult 
learners to have the benefits of a full education. 

Despite these benefits, computer hardwaro and software remain ex= 
pensive itcri^i. Sonie school adniinistrLUors . \\ teachers ruinain up- 
prehensive about the role that this new technoh y will play in the next 
decade, Robert Seidel, the director of the Hup m Resources Research 
Organization, elaborates: 

Clearly, interest in the potential value of computers as an aid to 
education continues to rise, but ambiguities and confusion as to 
*'where the computer is" in terms of its instructional role keep us 
from making full and confident use of it. We are still unsure of how 
successful computers are. We need a consistent framework for 
evaluating the use of computers for instruction.'^ 

There is also a question of which level of government will provide this 
framework. **Federal funding from the U.S. Office of Education and 
the National Science Foundation, for both equipment and program- 
mingi totaled $230 million between 1965 and 1975. In 1977 a Congres- 
sional Science and Technology subcommittee viewed the role of 
computers in education and recommended continued federal leader- 
ship in this area/"* Others doubt the viability of the federal commit- 
ment. For instance* Ruth Walker envisions the costs being borne 
'Margely by local school districts, with help from the state and, in 
some cases, from the computer industry.'*-^ This lack of federal sup- 
port will exacerbate social inequality. Steve Hallmark, a consultant to 
the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics^ suggests that "com- 
puterization of education ultimately will lead to a dual system: Under- 
funded public schools, lacking up-to-date machines, will exist for the 
poor* while a 'spectacular' privately funded system will be accessible 
to the welUto-do.''*^ 

Foreign Languages 

In October 1979, the President's Commission on Foreign Language 
and International Studies delivered its official report to the President. 
For those who were familiar with the problems facing the study of 
foreign languages in elementary and secondary schools the statistics 
accumulated by the Commission came as no surprise: 

Only 8 percent of American universities now require a foreign 
language for adiiiission, compared with 34 percent in 1966. Only 15 
percent of high school students now study a foreign language, down 
from 24 percent in 1965. Only one out of 20 public high school 
students studies French, German or Russian beyond the second 
year. Four years is considered a minimum for achieving usable 
language competence." 
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A New York Times report earlier that year indicated similar patterns. 
While 15% of all high school students took a modern language, only 
2^0 ever reached the important third year of study This low enroll- 
ment occurred despite the fact that a University o: Michigan Research 

Center study showed that alniosi half ol those iiLir\\:yCtl wished to 
speak a foreign language. Other interesting findings included: 

Ninety percent believed foreign language instruction should be 
available in secondary school, and half feel it should be required. 
Nearly three-quarters believe that foreign languages should be of- 
fered in elementary schools and 40 percent say they should be re- 
quired. More than 80 percent of parents with children under 16 said 
they are encouraging their children lO study anotlier laniiuagc. 

Table 6 demonstrates the distribution of students among modern 
foreign languages. 
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Table 6 

Kriroilment tn Foreign Languages C'ampared ^lih 
TqiiI Knrnllintni In (ifid^s 9^12 of Pyblle Sceandgr> ^ehngU: 
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' Includes enrollment in ancient Greek (nel shown separately). Fewer ihan LOOOsiudenis were enrolled in this language in 
each ef the years iHown. 

Note; Beause of rounding, details may net add to totals, Pereentages were eempuied frsm urifoufided data. 

Sourceni (1) U.S. DepaMment orHeaJth. Edueitien, and Weirare. Nationa! Ceriter for idueatlQn Staiisiies. StaiLstici of 
Public Elf mentsfy arid StcondaFy Dsy Schools; (2) Modern Language Ass£>elatien ef America, Foreign Languose Offyr- 
m|j and Enrolimpiits in Public Seeondary Schools, Fall 1970 ind Fall 1 974t and (3) American Council on the Teiching of 
Foreign Languages i tne.. unpubllsh^ data. 

From: Digest of Education Btstisticfs, 1980. 

This gap between what the public says it encourages and the reality of 
language study Is produced by several factors. In an era of **back to 
basics*" foreign languages are seen as frills which are unnecessary for 
essential education. Also* language labs and training are expensive 
items which are easily axed when budget cuts are required. In addi- 
tion, many parents were bored or frustrated by studying foreign 
languages when they were in schooL The result, according to S, 
Frederick Starr of the Kennan Institute for Advanced Russian Studies, 
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was that they gave up after a few years, "Quitting after a year or two, 
their experience is marked by understandable bitterness and rrusfra= 
tion. Later, when such students find themseivcs on local school 
boards, they act upon the basis of this unsuccessful learning ex= 

pcricncc* lu ihc dctrinicnt ui^ fureign language prograrus/'-" Foreign 
language curriculum thus lacks a strong constituency. 

Serious deterioration of the American commitment to foreign 
languages will have severe repercussions. Long-term damage to 
overseas business opportunities and the balance of trade are foreseen. 
The lack of understanding of other cultures has grave implications to 
national security and dlpiomacy. As the President's Commission 
noted: 

Nothing less is at issue than the nation's security. At a time when 
the resurgent forces of naiionalisnn and of ethnic and linguistic con- 
sciousness so directly affect global realities, the United States re- 
quires far rnore reliable capacities to communicate with its allies, 
analyze the behavior of poieniial adversaries, and earn the trust and 
sympathies of the uncommitted. ^' 

One of the major questions revolves around which level of govern- 
ment should correct this language Imbalance. Steven Grant, who head- 
ed a task force on modern languages, while conceding that there is no 
comprehensive or uniform policy on languages still concrudes; 

It is the state and local governments that have the right to set 
language policy and that will do so. The Federal C wernment should 
set down some very broad guidelines in specitic areas involving 
language; it may also state its own language policy. But in a federal 
system like ours, the small communities are always the final arbiters 
of taste and culture.-^ 

There has been encouraging action on the part of several local school 
systems. Cincinnati and Chicago both have adopted creative language 
programs in recent years which have met with critical acclaim,^- Of 
course, there also exists a rationale for federal involvement. The Rand 
Corporation study (submitted to the President's Commission) reviewed 
the relevant literature and provided seven possible national objectives: 
^'national security, economic strength, international competence, 
healthy democratic processes, efficient training of specialists, efficient 
use of specialists, and promotion of basic research, Bills have been 
introduced in Congress by representatives such as Paul Simon and 
Leon Panetta to begin the process of providing incentives to reverse 
the downward trend in foreign language studies. 

While there is general agreement that something must be done, there 
is no consensus as to what must be done first. As a matter of fact, the 
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total number of recommendations from recent language task forces 
and commissions exceeds 200,^- Proposals include more study of the 
problem, development of special schools and centers, better measuring 
instruments, investigation of better teaching methods and curriculum, 
better teacher training, and grants lo sciiools that cstabHsh language 
programs. One precondition to meaningful reform is the setting of a 
proficiency standard as a goal to measuring student performance. 
*The movement to establish a national language proficiency standard 
also is gaining momentum. A language task force sponsored by the 
Modern Language Association assembled language specialists from all 
over the nation in 1978 to focus on this need. One starting point is the 
'testing kit* of the Foreign Service Institute. , . 

There is a price attached to meaningful changes in the study of 
foreign languages. As an example, the price tag for the President's 
Commission's 65 recommendations was placed at $245 million for the 
first year of operation.^' Many of the problems associated with the 
decline of the study of other languages are interrelated and require a 
comprehensive set of reforms. Adoption of narrow^ one-shot solutions 
may not be sufficient to meaningfully reverse current trends. For ex- 
ample, dramatic increases in the number of students enrolled in 
language courses would occur if this were a graduation requirement. 
Yet, the 1960s experiences of American colleges would indicate the 
futility of such a so-called contact-hours approach. Richard Brod of 
the Modern Language Association conclude 

We have no evidence that quality of language instruction, or the 
levels of competence achieved by students were higher in 1966, when 
89 percent of the colleges had requirements* than they are today. In- 
deed there is reason to think that the revolt against them that began 
in 1968 was fueled by a widespread realization that requirements 
guaranteed nothing except bodies in the classroom for a fixed period 
of time,'* 

What is needed, according to former Department of Education 
Secretary Hufstedler, *Ms a conscious effort to overhaul our [language] 
educational experience: to take a fresh look at existing curricular of- 
ferings, at textbooks, at syllabi, at the quality of language teaching, 
and indeed, at the capacities of teachers/*^- 

Mathematics 

Similar to the problems experienced with the science curriculum, 
mathematics skills are also declining. While this may seem surprising 
given the *'back-to-basics*' emphasis of recent years, in reality the 
basic education movement may be compounding the problem in math. 
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The trouble is not with the mechanics of computation, rather it is in 
the appUcation of math techniques to problem solving. Recent data 
released by the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
indicate that the mathematical ability among high school seniors 
dropped four percentage points from 1973 to 1978, This decline svas 
due almost entirely to the students* inability to solve math problems. 
Thomas Carpenter, a University of Wisconsin professor of curriculum 
and instruction, notes that: * 'Students are often taught rules for deal- 
ing with problems. If they forget the rule they are often unable to 
solve the problem on their own,^*^ 
The NAEP provided several reasons for this reduction in skill levels: 

A number of factors were seen as contributing to these declines. The 
emphasis on back-to-basics, for example, has often resulted in nar= 
rowing the curriculum, with more attention focused on computa- 
lional skills and knowledge of facts and definitions and less time 
spent on problem solving. Furthermorei textbooks that came into 
wide use in the 1970s have adopted a simplified approach to prob= 
lem solving. Problems are often presented in a form that uses few 
words (e.g.: "52 marbles. 17 taken away. How many are left?"). 
Often, all addition word problems are presented in the addition sec- 
tion of a textbook^ all subtraction and word problems in the sub- 
traction section, etc=, and so that students do not gain experience in 
determining which operation is appropriate to a given situation. ■■ 

Students are not enrolling in advanced math courses which teach im- 
portant skills in problem solving. Existing courses are often 
■^simplified'* to meet the expectations of slower learners. 
Curricular solutions to these problems would include the following: 

An expanded definition of what is "basic" in mathematics is crucial 
to foster students' ability to cope with different types of 
mathematical problems. Students must be introduced to exercises In- 
volving higher-level as well as lower-level cognitive processes. Text- 
books should be modified to include a greater variety of problem- 
solving tasks. If material is not included in textbooks, teachers may 
be less likely to introduce it. It would be better to include extra 
material that might not be used than to reduce the material included 
to the minimum. Teaching of problem solving should receive more 
emphasis in the schools. It appears that many teachers feel outside 
pressure to drill for mastery of skills and not to teach problem solv- 
ing.^^ 



America faces a new gap in scientific literacy. It is not quite the same 
issue that triggered national concern in the years following the launch 
of Sputnik and led to massive increases in aid for math and science in- 
struction. Ratheri the concern is with the need to produce citizens and 
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consumers svho are equipped with rudimentary knowledge of impor' 
tant issues such as energy, the ecology, health and safety, and the im= 
pact of advancing technology. Statistics compiled by the National 
Center for Education Statistics provide a profile of science enrollment 
at the secondary leveL 

The vast majoriiy of the nation's school districts required at least 1 
year of science and mathematics courses at the secondafy level, and 
one-third required more than 1 year of each of these subjects in 
1977. Science courses most likely offered in grades 10 through 12 
were general science, biology, chemistry, and physics. Enrollments 
were highest in these courses* with the exception of physics* In 1977, 
nearly 3 million students in grades 10 through 12 were enrolled in a 
first-year biology course, 2.2 million in general science, 1,2 million 
in first-year chemistry, and 0.5 million in first-year physics. Approx- 
imately 2.5 million students in these grades were enrolled in some 
other science course, including 494,235 students taking an advanced 
course in biologyi chemistry, or physics." 

Table 7 shows the distribution among various science courses and 
math courses offered In grades 7-12. 
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While these numbers sound impressive, they represent only a small 
percentage of all high school students. **Studies by the National 
Science Foundation have shown that only 9% of American high 
school graduates have had one year of physics, 16% one year of 
chemistry, 45% one year of biology, and 7% one year of general 
science.*''* At the elementary leveU of four important sub- 
jects—reading, math, social science, and science^**the least amount 
of time was spent on science, an overall average of 20 minutes a day. 
Other results of these studies demonstrate that the environment for 
teaching these courses is poor. Labs are of poor quality or are non- 
existent, science courses nationwide are too limited, use too few dif- 
ferent textbooks, and are taught by far too few qualified teachers/-^^ 
In addition, a National Science Foundation survey discovered that 
**only 4 percent of classes in elementary school science are taught in 
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special science rooms and that more than a third of the instruction is 
done with no special science equipmeni. Likewise, in the junior and 
senior high schools, lecturing and reading from a single textbook re- 
main the dominant method of teaching/"' 

There are several reasons for this decline in the level of instruction. 
First, the back-to-basics movement has reduced the amount of time 
available for other courses such as science. Second, now that the cold= 
war concern for technological superiority has waned and with an in- 
creased suspicion of science on the part of many, * 'federal educational 
priorities have shifted from science to new issues such as vocational 
education, remedial programs, and the rights of handicapped students. 
The budgets of local school boards have followed a similar pattern,"-' 
Third, students' attitudes shift away from enjoyment and respect for 
science as they grow older. The National Assessmenl of Educational 
Progress surveyed youth at ages 9, 13, and 17 and found thai **70 pef- 
cent of the youngest group but only half of the older groups enjoy 
science. Sixty percent of the i7-year-olds said that science and 
technology have caused at least some of the nation's problems. 
Finally, the prospect of renewed federal involvement is low, There is a 
widespread belief at the local level that * 'Washington should not be in 
the business of competing with private publishers or determining what 
is taught in American classrooms. 

Although the U.S. stiU has an ample supply of scientific and 
technologically oriented students completing college who can compete 
with the Soviet Union, Japan, and Western Europe, the rest of the 
populace are becoming scientific illiterates. A recent report from the 
Department of Education and the National Science Foundation con- 
cluded: **The current trend toward virtual scientific and technological 
illiteracy, unless reversed, means that important national decisions in= 
volving science and technology will be made increasingly on the basis 
of ignorance and misunderstanding.'*" There are other problems in= 
volved with the decline of science as an acader.iic subject. Women and 
minorities have been traditionally underrepresented in jobs requiring 
scientific expertise. It may be more difficult to recruit these individuals 
into professional programs if courses at the secondary level continue 
to decline in quality and number. Finally, the technological base of 
our industrial society could face long-term damage. As the National 
Center for Education Statistics notes: 

Our Nation*s continued advancement in technology is dependent to 
a large extent upon its supply of science and engineering personnel. 
The persons who make up this manpower base conduct basic 
research to advance the understanding of nature, perform applied 
research and development in a variety of areas such as health. 
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energy, and the environmeni, and train the Nation^s future scientists 
and engineers." 

The solutions to this problem require a compfehensive approach. 
Suggestions range from more innovative leaching methods and text- 
books to developing more stringent standards for science courses. It is 
also believed that more science courses for non-science majors would 
increase the general level of science knowledge. Finally, '*most science 
educators tend to believe that the basic problem is attltudinal and thai 
the key to better science understanding by the average citizen is a 
more general acceptance that science is a *basic.' "-^ 

Safety 

Insiruciion in safely is justified as a curricular need in elementary and 
secondary schools on two levels. Standards are necessary because the 
school environment itself poses safety problems. For example, 
chemicals used in science labs are sometimes mislabeled or Improperly 
stored. Another example involves safe use of school buses. Over half 
of all children attending school are transported by bus. Yet, few 
schools have formal bus safety programs as a part of the curriculum. 
**The logical place for kids to learn about bus safely, then, is in the 
classroom, where teachers can explain the rationale behind bus safety 
rules. Young students seem to sense that things taught in the 
classroom are things they ought to know.'*^- A recommended program 
for most elementary studeiits would include an hour of safety instruc- 
tion a month, dealing with those problems that most frequently lead 
to Injury. According to the National Safety Council, most deaths in- 
volving school buses occur while students are leaving or boarding 
buses, not while they're riding. Also, nearly half of these students are 
kilied by the buses themselves. Thus the safety mistakes children make 
outside the bus are more costly than those made on the bus.**-^ 

The final example of a school environment safety issue involves par- 
ticipation in school athletic activities, A 1979 Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department report on Athietic Injuries and Deaths in Secon- 
dary Schools and Colleges shows that **one million students are in- 
jured playing sports each year; of these, an estimated 325,000 In- 
juries—or 28 for every 100 participants--result from playing footbalL 
The report also spells out the injury rate for other sports. Each yeai, 
68 of every 1,000 participants in contact sports other than football are 
injured; 36 of 1,000 are injured annually in noncontact sports.***- 
Data from this report also show the following injury total: *The 
figures (rounded) for public secondary schools include 210,000 injuries 
to boys and 40,000 to girls in athletic competition; 218,000 to boys 
and 43,000 to girls in athletic practice; 17,000 to boys and 10,000 to 
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girls in intramural sports; and 131,000 injuries to boys and 86,000 to 
girls in physical education classes."'^ Proposed solutions to this prob= 
lem are contained in a St ate me n( of Basic Beliefs by the Society of 
State Directors of Health, Phy^iical Educatioti, uud Recreation and 
include* 

Comprehensive K=i2 hualth curricula; individualized graduatipn 
requirements that include physical education credits; training for 
teachers and coaches who work with disadvantaged, handicapped, 
or non-EngHsh=5peaking students; complete elimination of elemen- 
tary and secondary school boxing programs; no interscholastic com- 
petitions below grade 9; and adoption of playing seasons of 
reasonable length, preceded by an adequate period of conditioning 
and instruction in fundamentals.^' 

General Traffic Safety 

While the school environment itself leads to safety problems which 
education standards can ameliorate, the school can also become the 
focal point of a more general safety education effort. Some states 
have recently Introduced a requirement for further safety courses in 
high schools. Jane Berthold, a curriculum developer with Doron 
Precision Systems* Inc., a firm involved in traffic safety education 
programs, believes that: 

to be effective, formal traffic safety education must begin at the 
onset of a child's school career. But it is crucial that this basic in- 
struction be reinforced and expanded as children enter school. At 
that time, children are given more freedom. They spend a large part 
of their time in unfamiliar areas where they encounter new condi- 
tions and new experiences daily.*' 

At a more basic level, a variety of safety issues must be integrated 
into both elementary and secondary classrooms' 

Advocates of safety education have long worked for the integration 
of its principles and concepts into the curriculum throughout grades 
K-12, with at least a semester program in driver education. Children 
are profoundly affected by their home and societal environments. If 
we expect to have a positive effect on their attitudes about cars and 
driving, we had better not wait until they are 16 years old and then 
try to inject safe driving habits into them with a 30 hour classroom 
and six hour lab/- 

There is a natural progression involved from teaching home or 
pedestrian safety to major vehicle safety concerns. Yet most schools 
provide no program for younger students. Jane Berihold concludes: 

All too often, however, schools offer little or no organized training 
in traffic safety at this point In a child's life. In many school 
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systums, a chiUrs first exposure to a coiirsu in traffic survival dous 
not coi until high school driver education. By tha? iimc, a 
youngster *s basic safety attitudes and patterns of behavior are 
already ffirnied= It is uiirenlistic to cxjiect to break unsafe habits, 
which have been forged over a IC-vear period, ui a one semester 
driver education course/" 

Such comprehensive tiatnc safety progranii; are necessary if society 
is serious about reducing the tragic toll of young lives lost in traffic 
accidents, * 'Traffic accidents are a leading cause of death and injury 
among American children 14 years of age and younger. Each year, be- 
iween four and five Ihousand children iti tliat age griHip arc killed In 
traffic, and an additional quarter-million are injured,'''* 

Vehicle Safety Programs 

One of the most traditional safety courses taught in secondary schools 
is driver education. Many states have provisions for instituting such 
eourses at the junior and senior high school levels. There are several 
problems with these programs. First, there is a paucity of rigorous em- 
pirical data to suppOit claims that such programs reduce accidents. 
While some researchers report that a quality high school driver educa- 
tion program can reduce crash involvement by up to 15 percent, no 
one is quite sure exactly what constitutes a 'Equality*' program, One 
counterclaim lodged against such programs is that they actually en- 
courage inexperienced students to begin to drive. Some support for 
this is found in a study of the effects of eliminating funds for driver 
education classes in Connecticut in 1976, v^hich found that -^driving 
by 16- and 17-year-olds declined 57 percent in communities which 
dropped the course==and that the number of accidents declined 63 
percent. No change was reported for communities that kept the 
course.*'" 

Another problem stems from the fact that such programs are often 
required for young drivers to receive a license and are mandatory 
parts of the curriculum.. Dr. Seals of Florida State University notes the 
problem with this mass production approach: 

If there is a desirable type of driver aducation law , , , it is legisla- 
tion which merely authorizes school systems to provide driver educa- 
tion courses and provides financial incentives designed to encourage 
school systems to improve the cost-effectiveness of the subject. .. -. . 
In order for the driver education movement to . , . achieve max- 
imum eftectiveness, professional and promotional efforts should be 
aimed at [achieving and] maintaining high standards of quality in- 
stead of attaining meaningless quantitative accomplishnients.'* 
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AUos as a ipecial prograin these courses may be among the first to be 
cut when budget problems surface. Ai Paul Sondel, research director 
of the Automobile Owners Action Council, notes: 

AdminUtrators havt been told that they **must" include this course 
as a state requiriment* They don*t like to be told that sort of thing. 
'^Special funding'' has been provided in most states, indicating that, 
for some reason, the costs of driver fducation were not a legitimate 
part of the schooPs curriculum and the course could only be taught 
when **extra'* money was provided*" 

Many states are also moving toward requiring courses in motorcycle 
or moped safety. The Motorcycle Safety Foundation has developed 
appropriate instructional material and "today, separate motorcycle 
curricula have been written in more than 25 states. Sixteen states have 
special teacher certification requirements for those wanting to teach 
how to ride motorcycles. Some 560 high school programs in safe 
motorcycle riding are being offered in 41 states. Twenty-two colleges 
and universities are preparing teachers for this field/'^^ Such programs 
face many of the same problems as do driver education courses, 
although a training program in San Jose, California, has compiled an 
impressive record of success: 

Analysis of the results indicated that the students had signincantly 
fewer accldints, injuries, and moving violations after the course 
than before. While collectively the students exp^ienced 48 report- 
able on-road accidents before the course, only one student had an 
accident in the period after the course. This was found to be less 
than both the national rati and the California rate for motorcycle 
accidents. 



Elementary and secondary schools have become increasingly involved 
In both health education and in the screening and delivery of health 
services* Either area is important enough to become a candidate for 
minimum standards legislation, especially given the debater's penchant 
for developing cases that save lives and prevent injuries. 

Hiaith Education 

Over half of the stales require at least one course in health or hygiene. 
The School Health Curriculum Project (SHCP)* initiated more than 
ten years ago* provides an integrated approach to improving the effec^ 
tiveness of the health curriculum. "Preliminary survey data indicate 
that the SHCP Is being used by over 4,000 teachers in nearly 1,000 
schools in 34 states in this country. Because this curriculum is substan- 
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tially siandardiMd and well diffused, it provides a concrete and de- 
fined health education Intervention with an intrinsic capacity to be 
analyzed and evaluated."^* Despite the availability of such material, 
Marvin Lavenhar» a professor at the New Jersey Medical School, 
argues: "There is h!ttle consensus among educators on what, when, or 
how health education should be taughi, There is also little concrete 
evidence of its effectiveness. Clearly, more evaluative research is need- 
ed to assess the efficacy of old and new approaches to health 
education.'*^* 

The school is seen as a logical place for disseminating information 
on the need for various health practices. An example is provided in 
the new concern expressed for teaching young studenis about the risk 
of heart disease. *'Heart and blood vessel diseases kill more Americans 
every year than all other causes of death combined = Furthermore, 
atherosclerosis is directly involved in 87 percent of deaths from car- 
diovascular disease, During 1976, cardiovascular disease claimed near- 
ly 995,000 lives. Cancer ran a distant second in mortality, taking 
375,000 victims.*'^' Joyce Way of SUNY at Cortland notes the con- 
sensus provided in a thorough review of the literature which indicates 
that: 

The medical profession is becoming very concerned about the In- 
creasing evidence of heart diseasi risk factors present in young 
adults and children. There is general agreernent in the medical pro- 
fession that a more effective way to prevent coronary heart disease 
in later life is to concentrate on known preventive measures early In 
life before coronary heart disease becomes estabilshed.-' 

The school remains the most appropriate site for delivery of this 
message. As lammarino and Weinberg concluded: 

While heart health education for youth can occur in a variety of set- 
tings such as through social, church, and civic groups, none equal 
the potential afforded us by the schools. The majority of 
adolescents attend schools; they are a captive audience, and can be 
assured a quality program that delivers an organlied body of cur^ 
rent Information. The challenge which remains Is not simply to 
transmit effectively such information, but to activate within these 
students the application of this knowledge both now and In the 
future.-^ 

Another example is provided by Ellen Cohen, adjunct assistant pro- 
fessor of science education at New York University; 

In the United States, 250,000 babies are born each year with serious 
birth defects; however, there are a number of health behaviors that 
can Increase the odds of conceiving a healthy child. It has been 
estimated that as much an 70% of birth defects are the result of en- 
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vironmental or environmintal and genetic factors. Future parenis 
should familiarize themselv^ with thosf health practices that can 
optimize the outcome of prignancy, and educators can play a key 
role in transmitting such knowledge to the public. . . . More recent- 
ly, educators have begun to recognize that the public school system 
is an ideal setting in which to introduce the topic of birth defects 
prevention. *- 

A comiTion problem shared by both the heart diiease and birth defects 
prevention programs is a lack of gurriculum and experimental results 
demonstrating efficacy of this kind of instructional intervention. 

Nutrition Education 

Nutrition is one of the most important factors Influencing a person*! 
health and wtlUbeing. Mangham and Vickey of the School of Home 
Economics at the University of Alabama note the importance of nutri- 
tion information! 

The impact on physical and mental development continues to be 
corroborated through research. Society itself depends upon healthy, 
well-nourished individuals to fulflll its demands^to produce 
materials and perform essential services. Despite adequate supplies 
of food and sufficient rinancial resources, it is unfortunate that an 
uninformed public is likely to develop patterns of eating that 
preclude optimum health.** 

Although such information could be conveyed in many settings, 
classroom instruction has proven most effective. Support for such pro- 
pams is provided by the . . . 

National School Lunch Act and Child Nutrition Amendment (PX, 
95-166). This legislation authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
carry out a program of nutrition information and education by 
allocating funds of 50 cents per child in the 1978-79 nscal year and 
58.9 cents in 1980 to each State Office of Education. Thus* the de- 
mand for nutrition education in the school is increasing along with 
the public awareness that nutrition does influence the total health 
and welUbeing of the individuaL Schools are reviewing and enlarge 
ing nutrition in the total curriculum." 

The active promotion of such information is needed at the elementary 
school level. As Dr, Frankle summarized^ 

All evidence seems to indicate that children cannot be expected to 
instinctively select a diet which meets their nutritional needs. Most 
educators have found that children's habits are most easily influ- 
enced in the early years. ThuSi nutrition education must begin early 
In life and continue through the life cycle. Systematic, sequential 
programs in schools are essential and each new generation must be 
taught. It is well worth the time* effort and cost involved.-- 
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S&c Education 

Listed under a variaty of course titles including "family life" and 
"family Ilvingi" the topic of sex education is taught in many school 
districts. "Thirty states and the District of Columbia have specific 
policies concerning family life and sex education in the public schools 
and how such instruction is to be implemented. Although no states 
prohibit sex education (Louisiana, the last state to do so, repealed Its 
law in 1979)s only three states and the District of Columbia require 
such instruction."*' Most states leave the decision on offering such 
courses to the discfetion of local districts, A surprisingly large number 
of students have had such a course. * *?lvin Zelnick notes the empirical 
data: 

SfVin in 10 nevar-marriid U.S. woman agtd 15-19 h/iva had a sex 
education courst, almost all of them in ichooL Youn^ black woman 
art slightly more likely than whites to have had such a course. 
About half of all navir-marriad taanagars hava had courses which 
included soma taaching about modarn contraceptiva methods, six in 
ten have had soma formal instruction about VD, and seven in tan 
have had courses that included detailad instruction about tha month- 
ly manstrual cycla.*' 

The social cost engendered by the lack of such information is great. 
Sociology Professor R. 0, Amonker supplies the statistics on teen 
pregnancies: 

Each yaar 1.1 million teenagers agad 15-19 beome pregnant, ona- 
tenth of all woman in this age group. Taanagars had a total of 
378,500 abortions parformad in 1976, approximataly one-third of all 
U.S. abortions that yaar. About ^,000 teenagers gava birth each 
year. . . . Taanaga pragnancy and chitdbearing also pose serious 
health, social and economic consaquancas for mothers and thair 
children. In addition to facing higher health risks, such as death, in- 
jury and illness for themselvas and thair children, teenage mothars 
are often forced to drop out of school, forago aconomic advanca- 
mant and caraar opportunitias, face social disapproval, encounter 
fmancial hardships and ara mora likaly to have unstable marriages, 

Many experts agree that this problem of teen pregnancies is caused by 
a lack of accurate information about human sexuality and 
contraception. 

The rapidly increasing number of such pregnancies in an era of in- 
creasing courses on sex education would seem to imply that such 
courses are not particularly effective. A study conducted by Zelnick 
showed that many teenage women who had a class in sex education 
still were inaccurate In their assessment of basic aspects of sexuality. 
What is lacking, claim proponents of such courses, is a comprehensive 
program. Yet only 10 percent of all schools offer such an integrated 
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course. Such an intensive approach is needed because it is extremely 
difficult to change the social and sexual behaviors of students* 
Douglas Kirby of the Social Science Group notes two reasons for thii: 

First* studtnti rtciive an enormous amount of information about 
sexuality from their ptirSj their parents, televisions magazines and 
other sources. Second^ the sexual behaviors of students are also 
strongly Innuinced by their own emotionaU social and sexual needs. 
Thus, it may be unrealistic to expect young teenagers who take a 
brief unit or even one full courie in sexualily to suddenly overcome 
IS or so years of sex-role double standards, sexual images in the 
media and guilt over sexuality and become more sexually responsi- 
ble.'* 

Health Services 

In addition to offering courses In health and health-related subjects, 
there exist standards requiring certain health practices. For example: 

Forty-eight of the 50 states now require immuniEation of children 
entering school but these requirements have not been uniformly en- 
forced throughout the country. In some localities the responsibility 
for ensuring that children are vaccinated has been left entirely up to 
parents. Many parents today don*t seem to know or have forgotten 
about the serious and permanent health problems that can result 
from measles, polio, rubella, diphtheria, whooping cough, and 
tetanus. Complications range from paralysis , blindness, and 
deafness to brain damage and mental retardation. Amost all these 
diseases can cause death.-' 

Unfortunately, out of the 52 million children under the age of 15, 
almost 40 percent have not been fully immunized against one or more 
of the preventable childhood diseases.^^ Among the reasons offered 
for this extremely low rate of compliance are: (1) parental lack of 
awareness, (2) lack of federal and state money, and {3) lax enforce- 
ment of existing standards. 

Working through the schools has been an effective mechanism for 
increasing compliance to the necessary 90 percent coverage level. *4n 
April of 1977, Los Angeles County officials announced that all 
school-age children would be required to present evidence of having 
had measles or having been immunized against it to remain in school. 
Within a little more than one month, all but 3J percent of the more 
than one million school children in the county had met the require- 
ment/*'^ Another program in Montana showed similar progress: 

Immunization levels in Missoula schools increased substantially due 
to the Immunization Initiative. The efforts resulted in an 18% in- 
crease in the number of children with current records meeting all 
minimum immunization requirements. A total of 35% (3,440) 
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children received immunizationi at clinics held in 32 schools, The 
total cost of the program was approximately $37,000 and averaged a 
total of $10.75 for each child immuniEed.'* 

It was believed that such programs would be more effective if 
federal funds were guaranteed for at least five years and if a com^ 
prehensive system of health examinations were instituted. "If the U J, 
would institute a comprehensive system of well-child care, then costly, 
fragmented and short-term programs would be unnecessary. With such 
an approach, immunization status and other well-child care could be 
routinely maintained, thus significantly increasing the benefits from 
effort and expenditures."-^ 

Screening 

Health screening is not a new burden placed on the schools. Elemen- 
tary and secondary schools have traditionally performed auditory 
screening for hundreds of thousands of students. Currently, districts 
enrolling large numbers of refugees are being urged to carefully screen 
these children for a variety of diseases. In addition, children can be 
screened in school for unheahhy levels of lead in their bodies. 

In a recent screening conducted by the National Center for Disease 
Control, some 7,950 of 116,668 children tested showed lead toxicity. 
In addition to these unsuspected cases, about 12,000 to 16,0W 
children are treated each year nationwide for lead poisoning and 
survive. Unfortunately, about 200 die. Of those treated, however, 
about a third suffer permanent damage to the nervous system.*^ 

Another potential use of screening is to Identify and test those 
children most likely to become high risks of heart attacks in later life. 
Dr. Charles Glueck of the University of Cincinnati*! College of 
Medicine recently reported: 

Many studies suggest the genesis of atherosclcrosii (the narrowing 
and hardening of arteries which sets the stage for heart attacks and 
strokes) is in childhood. The age at which atherosclerosis is most 
reversible is certainly in the mid- to late teens ... so if we want to 
prevent atherosclerosis, many of us feel we'd best begin at an age 
when it is most reversible," 

A final area invloves screening for instances of child abuse. It is 
estimated that at least a million children are physically abused each 
year, and abuse is the fifth leading cause of death among children. 
Since teachers are In contact with children on a dally basis, they are in 
an ideal situation for reporting such crimes, "In conjunction with 
P.L, 93'247, the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Acts all 50 
states have enacted some form of legislation requiring riportlng of 
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child abuse/neglact. In 42 of these states teachers and other school 
personnel are mandated reporters. This means that they must report to 
the legally designated authorities any situation in which they suspeci a 
child is being abused or neglected.*'^' 

4n expansion of traditional screening functions is now possible. The 
Education For All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94^142) is being 
interpreted as requiring states to develop procedures for finding handi- 
capped children and bringing them into a school environment. 
Thomas Lombard, state consultant for school psychological services in 
the Minnesota Department of Education, describes the typical 
response to this requirement: 

One of the top prlorltifs of P.L. 94-142 is to identiry out^of-school 
children with special educational needs, This provision Is commonly 
called the **Child Find*' mandate and includei pre-kindergarten 
children* In order to comply with this mandati, state departments 
of education have advised school districts to set up mass screening 
programs akin to the **kmdfrgarien round-ups*' which are tradi- 
tionally offered in late spring or summer. The instrumenii used by 
school personnel have generally focused on kindergarten readiness 
skills and have seldom included health screening components.-- 

This law also provides the states with an Ideal opportunity to ex- 
pand such screening to cover a variety of health problems. Large 
numbers of poor children never see a doctor, and with the "great in- 
crease in working mothers and also in single-parent families, some 
educators feel children may not be seeing family doctors as regularly 
as they once were. As HEW says, the school could prove to be the 
'primary location* for providing health screening for all children. 
Anticipating this need, "in 1977 Minnesota became the first state to 
offer all children free, comprehensive health and developmental 
screening. A few other states have similar programs, notably Califor- 
nia, but participation is usually based on income eligibility or is other- 
wise limited to some target population.'*" 

The results of this Minnesota screening program are Impressive. 
Registered nurses performed the screening of children between 3 and 6 
years old. Almost 50 percent of incoming students were referred to a 
doctor for follow-up care based on the recommendations of these 
nurses. As Lombard concluded- 

Minnesota's PSS program has conclusively demonstratid that a 
mandated, comprehinsive health screening program can be 
iconomically and expediently implementid through the public 
school system. From the high participation rates in Minnesota's 
school districts^ it may be inferred that parents see a need for health 
screening and most will respond if it is offered by the schools. . . . 
If something meaningful will be learned from Minnesota's PSS 
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results, it is that the health of childrtn cannot be separated from 
their academic preparedness." 

The policy limit placed on all these screening and referral programs 
is the question of follow through. Medical services must be provided 
to meet the needs identified during the initial examination, Many of 
the same barriers to successful voluntary screening— lack of parent in- 
terest, lack of money, or available health practitioners— exist with the 
provision of remedial care. To overcome this problem, some commen- 
tators urge the actual provision of health care in elementary and 
secondary schools. Katherine Webster, an assistant professor of nurs- 
ing at the University of North Florida, concludes i 

A health screening program shnuld not be attempted if plans for 
follow-up have not been clearly formulated, It makes little sense to 
devote time and energy to identifying a problem and isolating par- 
ticular cases if there is no provision for ensuring that those who 
have problems are seeking medical assistance. At a minimum, a one 
month and a four-to-six month follow-up should be conducted,'^ 

Provision of Care 

Child health care in the United States is in a deplorable state. Reuben 
C. Warren, assistant professor in the department of behavioral 
sciences and community health at the University of Connecticut's 
School of Dental Medicine, cites G. A. Silver's summary of this 
problem: 

By any standard, the U.S. children are in worse state than the 
children in most other countries with similar standards of living. In- 
fant mortality— the number of children who die the first year of life 
per every 1,000 live births-^is higher in the United States than in 15 
other countries. Deaths of children under five are proportionately 
higher here, so are suicides among young people. Certainly we do 
not reach all these children with our health services, Epidemics of 
wholly preventable diseases like diphtheria occur, and we find at 
least 25% of school children unimmuniied, Many school children 
with visual defects do not receive corrective glasses when recom- 
mended; not all deaf children receive needed hearing aids. It Is not 
surprising then, when surveys show that as many as 5 million 
children have no regular source of medical care and that 40 million 
children under 17 have not been examined by a doctor within the 
last two years*** 

School districts are now becoming more involved with the actual 
delivery of health services to the student. One example is furnished by 
"the participation of the Irvine Unified School District in the Califor- 
nia Child Health Disability Prevention (CHOP) program, . . . The 
California CHOP program incorporates federal guidelines for Early 
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Periodic Screening Diagnosis and Treatment (EPSDT) which stresses 
the need for preventive health care for children/*'- The experience of 
this district indicates that the school provides an ideal setting for pro- 
viding a state-niandated entry physical exaniination for all students J - 
The likelihood is that schools will be used increasingly in this role in 
the future. Dr. Warren notes: 

As the nation progresses toward a national health iniurancf pro- 
granij it Is fxpfCted that schoohbased haalth cari systems will be a 
viable altemative to existing hialth care delivery methods. This may 
be the only realistic way to improve the health of the nation's 
childreni especially those that are indigent and living in dentally and 
medically undarserved areas. *- 

Both school administrators and doctors express some reservations 
about this development. Concern is expressed that budgetary limits 
would not allow such expansion of services and that the role of the 
school as an educational institution would be compromised. Bess 
Buser, co-^director of the pediatric nurse practitioner program at State 
University of New York*s Upstate Medical Center* provides a com- 
prehensive list of advantages for using the school as a provider of 
care; 

Those persons in favor of these services in the schools cite the ad- 
vantages: (1) schools are where the captive clientele are* so take the 
services to ihem» (2) the convenience and the money saved are im- 
portant to homes with two employed parents and to one-parent 
homes, (3) 75% of childhood diseases are minor and self-limiting 
and thus manageabla at school* (4) school-age population decline 
provides more space and personnel In the school sites* (5) organized 
classes provide pre-ldantif!ed groups for age^appropriate screening 
procedures, (6) present health care delivery systems range from 
nothing for large geographic areas to superbly organized* luxury 
care, (7) the school nurse is traditionally the first and sometimes the 
only contact with health care, (8) the school nurse practitioner will 
have more refined skills for preventive care and for treating minor* 
acute and chronic problems* thus freeing the physician's greater ex- 
pertise for more useful services." 

The Leariting Environment 

Not only would the concept of minimum education standards cover 
situations involving handicapped students, desegregation, and educa- 
tion for aliens and refugees or various curricular issues, but it also 
deals with the learning environment which allows education to thrive. 
One example is the tremendous increase in crime on school campuses. 
The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration reports that about 8 
percent of all personal crimes in large cities occur in schools.*^ A re- 
cent survey by the American Association of School Administrators 
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revealed that: **the most serious discipline problems ... are student 
smoking, insubordination, use of marijuana, and use of alcohoL 
Rounding out the top 10 discipline concerns are tardiness, 
absenteeism, class cuttingt vandalism, and theft of student property. 
The problems mentioned least frequently by administrators were 
weapons on campus, assaults on teachers, and student gangs,*- Such 
behavior is seriously disruptive of the educational process, Willard 
McGuire of the NBA concludes: "if we are to teach and students are 
to learn, we must be free from fear. A healthy educational climate 
that nurtures the minds and releases the spirit must also protect the 
body."** There are, however, remedies to the problem of school 
violence. The School Administrators survey also described more than 
SO ways in which schools have successfully dealt with such discipline 
problems. 

Food also plays an important part in the learning environment. 
Research has shown that good nutrition is linked to good education. 
Based on this information, the federal government has developed free 
or reduced-price breakfast and lunch programs. 

Last year, thi number of schools serving breakfast rose from 24,000 
to 30,000. The numbir of childrtn eating breakfast at school rose to 
a new high 3.3 million, up 300,000 in a year. But the magnitude 
of the fedtrfeV/ subsidized break fast profram is small compared to 
its well^entrenched partner, the National School Lunch Program. 
About 27 million students. In 93,000 schools, eat lunch at school." 

This program is currently targeted for a budget reduction under the 
current administration. Another nutrition-based program is the new 
U.S. Department of Agriculture "Junk food** regulations which 
should significantly reduce the amount of nonnutritious food sold in 
schools.' - 

Another issue which impacts the educational system is compulsory 
school attendance laws. 

All states excipt Mississippi now have compulsory school attendance 
laws. Most states require attendance from ages 6 to 16; seven states 
requirt attendance to age IS. The passagi of compulsory education 
laws and child labor laws took place at approximately the same time 
in each state. Each law was presented and enacted for humanitarian 
and child welfare reasons. Over the years the courts have upheld 
compulsory attendance.'* 

The long-standing assumption that such laws are in the best interest of 
students and society should be reexamined. As David Moberly, 
superintendent of the Seattle Public Schools, notes: 

It is urgent that teachers, school administrators, and boards of 
education give attention to Increasing the number of alternatives 
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available to young people within our school systims. Compulsory 
schooling has not crtated thi incentive to provide such alternative 
profranis. Rather, it has fostered a population of bitter youth who 
see no point to, or cannot succeed in, a narrow college-oriented cur- 
riculum. Perhaps educators should be forced to compete with on- 
the-job training programs in business and industry or with other 
types of training that could be offered by local, state, and national 
agencies.*^ 

A final issue which ii often claimed to affect pupil achievement is 
class size, Research results are divided on the significance that class 
size plays in the learning process. Mary Smith*s and Gene Glass's 
research on class size has concluded that "On all measures, reduction 
in class size is associated with higher quality schooling and more 
positive attitudes/' thus echoing the conclusion of their first report on 
this subject, which indicated that class size has a **substantiar* impact 
on student achievement. The two analysts converted data from more 
than 80 studies into one set. Indications were that the smaller the 
class, the higher the achievement and the better the student attitudes 
and teacher attitudes.^* However, a report produced by the Educa- 
tional Research Service indicates ^ 

Research to date provides no support for the concept of an **op- 
timum" class size in isolation of other factors. Rather, the in- 
dicators are that efficient class sizes are a product of many 
variables, including subject area* nature and number of pupils in the 
classroom, nature of learning objectives, availability of materiali 
and facilities, instructional methods and procedures used, skills and 
temperament of the teacher and support staff, and budgetary con- 
straints. . . 

Other changes in the learning environment might include modifica- 
tion of vacation time, longer school days, greater involvemem of 
parents in the school, and additional support facilities and equipment, 

CoDcluiions 

The minimum standards resolution covers a broad range of current 
education issues. It must be remembered that many of these problems 
are interrelated. Addition of another course or more time devoted to 
one lubject translates to less time and resources devoted to another 
subject, ceteris paribus. Similarly education standards without 
qualiried teachers or sufficient funds for implementation are usually 
ignored by local districts. Changes cannot be made in iiolatlon; rather 
the impact on the educational process must be explored. 
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Resolved: That a Uniform System of Financing Elementary 
and Secondary Education in the United States Should Be 
Adopted. 

Basic CoDcapti 

In thg initial balloting that selected the education problem area, the 
resolution on ichool finance finished second. However, the issues in-- 
volved with funding programs are closely related to the setting of 
minimum education standards. Establishing new standards without 
providing the necessary money for training, books, staffing, and 
related support is usually an empty gesture. As Albert Shanker of the 
American Federation of Teachers notes: "The very government and 
court system which is now insisting that schools provide education for 
the handicapped, bilingual educatloni due process procedures for 
disruptive students, desegregated Instruction, etc., is refusing to pro- 
vide the necessary funds to make these things happen.*" 

The prospect for future increases in aid to elementary and secon- 
dary education appears bleak. President Reagan has Indicated a desire 
to cut federal aid by over 22%. Forty stateSp according to a National 
Education Association study, have tax ceilings or spending limits 
beyond which they cannot go.^ In addition, both state and local 
governments are susceptible to increased voter pressure to keep taxes 
low. There has been some moderation in the tone of the taxpayer 
revolt. "One reason is that state and local officials are asking to bor- 
row less. The value of bond issues proposed this year was down 25 
percent from 1978 and 40 percent from 1974. It was less than a third 
of the record $9.1 billion in borrowing asked in 1968, Another reason 
for voter moderation, some analysts believe, is that elected officials 
already have eased the bite of state and local levies in response to 
pressure from taxpayers."' While the tone may have changed, most 
observers still believe that the issue of tax limitation will continue to 
have an important impact on policy. The Council of State Govern- 
ment conclude!: 

There are likely to be some new issues that should emerge during 
iht flrst half of the decade. The fint of these will likely be a con- 
tinuation, in somf way in nearly all itatei, of the tax and axpen- 
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diture limitation movtment initiated by Proposition 13 in Califor- 
nia. There was a grtat deal of activity across the eountry in the 
wake of that vote, and tax and ixpenditure limitation activities are a 
continuing issue in many states. Tax and spending limitations on the 
public sectors, including schools, are reflective of the underlying 
ect^nomic pfoblemi affecting the country. Until the phenomena of 
high inflatinni more taxes, a rising government sector, expanding 
education programs, and increasing education budgets abate 
significantly, the push by the electorate to impose limitationi will 
probably continue.* 

The oft-cited example of Culsfornia's Proposition 13 has been used 
to demonstrate both that such reduced funding has little impact on 
education and that the delayed effects of such tax limits vvill prove 
devastating. Typical expressions of the former view are similar to the 
following statement: 

For a year now Californians have been told repeatedly by state 
leaders that the public sector— and the services it provides— have 
been bailed out. For the most part, they say, everything is fine. 
Thus voters have been reassured that they did the right thing on 6 
June 1978. They believe the claim so often made by Prop 13 sup- 
porters before the election: "Don't worryj theyMl get the money 
somewhere/* 

Not surprisingly, voters In other states— some without a potentiaJ 
bailout— are flirting with their own PropOiition 13s. They point to 
California as the success story, as the place where the tax revolt 
worked. Public services were not hurt, it is reported, and perhaps, 
being leaner, they are now a little better.* 

Because the state spent $5 billion of its state surplus to bail out local 
governments, the immediate effects of this tax limit were not evident. 
But an accumulation of subtle changes In support for education is 
building up to a serious deterioration in services. Class size was In- 
creasing in many special programs, teachers and administrators who 
left teaching were not replaced, pupil services were cut, and nurses, 
psychologists, and child welfare workers were fired. As Gary Hoban 
concluded; 

Since the daily school program of most children looks much the 
same, the public does not perceive some important changes that are 
occurring. In most cases these changes ara slow. They resuU from 
deferred or eliminated improvements In instructional programs, 
failure to replace worn or outmoded equipment and instructional 
materials, reduced or abandoned inserviee programs for teachers, 
unbuilt facilities, canceled field trips, elimination of transportation 
capabilities, and reduction of class offerings, to name but a few. In 
many ways, to cope with the classroom situation of today, schools 
are living off their resources ot the past with little ability to prepare 
for the future.* 
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The overall level of education expenditures should moderately in- 
crease* Using data from several sources, Stanford University education 
professor Michael Kirst and Dean Walter Garms of the University of 
Rochester estimate **that public school expenditures will be in the 
range of $78 billion to S83 billion (in 1975-76 dollars) by 1985-86, as 
against about $75 billion In 1975-76. This is substantially lower than 
the $93.5 billion projected by the National Center for Education 
Statistics as its best estimate. For several years, education has bean 
losing ground relative to other social services, and we project this 
trend to continue."^ These expenditures are supported by a combina- 
tion of federal, state, and local revenue as shown in Table 8. 
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Funding Mix 

Historically, elementary and secondary education has been primarily 
funded by local government. The \ ijor locai tax revenue devoted to 
education has been the property tax, while corL,truction projects usuaN 
ly have been funded through bonds. There has been a steady increase 
in the percentage of revenue received from federal and state sources, 
as represented in Table 9. 
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Data from the National Education Association 4EA) indicate that 
*'for the first time in the history of tax-supported education in the 
U.S., ites in 1978-79 will contribute more than the local govern- 
ments to the cost of running schools, , , , While the percentage dif- 
ferencf isn't large— states will provide 47,4% of the funds, local 
sources 43 and the federal government 8 J%— the shift represents 
a trend away from traditional local funding of education,"' One of 
the major reasons for this was the fact that the state of California, 
after Proposition 13, increased its contribution to education from 
*^38% or $3.4 billion In 1977-78 to 64.9^ or $5,6 billion in 1978=79, 
If California were excluded from the national totals, local funding 
would exceed state, but only by the narrow margin of 0.5% =45. 5% 
state and 46% locaL"- However, the NEA reports, the trend toward 
greater state involvement in public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion was well under way before California's significant increase in aid. 
The advantage of multiple funding sources is that they allow each 
level of government to institute special education programs which 
meet the needs of a particular constituency. This also allows for a 
diversity uf experimental approaches in solving common problems. 
Finally, they allow each succeeding level of government to redress im= 
balances in the total aid given to education. There are, however, 
significant disadvantages of multiparty involvement in the financing of 
education. A few of the more commonly enumerated problems in- 
clude: (1) wasteful duplication of programs, (2) time-consuming rules, 
regulations, and red tape, (3) lack of coordination, (4) distortion of 
local funding priorities through matching requirements, (5) barriers to 
disseminating information, (6) increased centralization of power in 
state and federal governments, and (7) nonresponsive programs for 
local needs. Many of these issues will be explained as federal aid to 
elementary and secondary education is examined. 

Federal Funds 

The federal government is involved in the financing of elementary and 
secondary education through both indirect and direct mechanisms. In- 
directly, through use of religious or charitable Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice (IRS) exemptions, the government eliminates the need for certain 
private or church-related schools to pay taxes. The oil windfall profits 
tax law 

exempts from the tax the crude oil revenues receivad by school 
districts and state and local governments. State and local govern- 
nients earning profits from oil production would have to spend the 
money for public purposes, including education, to escape the tax. 
The school district exemption would apply to oil interests held by 
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educational institutions as of January 21, 1980. An estimated 22 
states own interests in crude oil production. '° 

Thus, by foregoing the option to collect taxes on certain revenue, the 
government ist in effect, increasing the net amount of funds that are 
spent on education. 

In a less circumspect manner, the federal government directly 
allocates money for use by elementary and secondary schools. One of 
the most important sources of funds is not even an education grant; 
rather it is the general revenue sharing program. Federal revenue shar= 
ing returns unencumbered funds to states and localities for use in 
meeting their major needs. Of the $2 billion received by the states, 
almost one-third is given for pubhc dementary and secondary educa- 
tion. This has become a critical source of fundings according to the 
National Governors' Association. **Twelve states— Florida, Illinois, 
Montana, Nebpaska, Nevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin— spend all of the 
revenue-sharing money for elementary and secondary education."" In 
addition, six states put a substantial amount into schools: Hawaii (23 
percent), New York (29 percent), North Carolina (37 percent), Penn- 
sylvania (68 percent), and Rhode Island (20 percent). "Many states 
use the money to fund an ^equalization formula,' whereby poor 
districts get extra funding. Pennsylvania uses SJ5 million for school 
buses. With its revenue-sharing money, North Carolina fully pays for 
textbooks and school buses throughout the state.'* '- 

The federal government also provides a host of direct grants-in-aid 
to a wide range of special interests. Special programs are funded for 
Indians, Eskimos, and refugees, the mentally gifted, the learning 
disabled, special education, the bilingual, and the physically handicap- 
ped. While justification for federal involvement was provided in 
Chapter 1, there is a cost associated with such aid Chris Pipho of the 
Education Commission of the States warned: **along with the federal 
money came problems of federal priorities taking precedence over 
local priorities, state governments finding a shortage of money to pro- 
vide matching grants, duplication of federal progiams, and lack of 
coordination between federal and state programs.*^' ^ Despite these 
problems, some commentators urge increased reliance on federal fun- 
ding. Terry Hearndon, executive director of the NEA points out that 

Our public schools are being asked to do more l id more, even as 
experts proclaim that fundini levels are not sufficient to meet prior 
expectations. Many local and state governments have exhausted 
their taxing capabilities and simply cannot provide comprehensive 
educational opportunity for a/7 of their diverse students. Moreover, 
the poorer school districts cannot close the gaps between their pro- 
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grams and ihosc of thu wealthier districts. The only practical answer 
is general IVderal aid to educcuion in substantial quantity.'' 

The federal taxing siructure, with its reliance on the income tax, has 
several commonly claimed advantages, specifically: (1) an income tax 
is a progressive lax, (2) the income lax is efficiently collected, (3) the 
income tax spreads the burden throughoul the states, (4) the income 
tax is uniform for all citizens in a net income bracket, arrl (5) income 
tax revenues increase automa*ically with economic growth. A commit^ 
ment to greater use of noncategorical federal grants is seen as one 
method for providing unifor-n financing of elementary and secondary 
education. 

State and Local Effort 

Despite the aiieniion given to federal intervention in elementary and 
secondary education, federal funds contribute less than lO^^o of the 
total money received by these public schools. In contrast, educational 
outlays are the major part of most state budgets, ranging from 30% 
to 10% of total state expenditures. Stale governments are feeling fiscal 
pressures which could restrict the size of the overall budget. For the 
long term, **problems of the 1980s will center on the Proposition 
13'type initiatives* budget caps and lids, and various controls on 
spending at a time of double-digit inflation, spiraling energy-related 
costs, and declining enrollments. Voters appear to be moving away 
from enactment of Proposition 13-type mandates, but the overriding 
issue will be rising costs and fewer students/*'^ These problems are 
compounded by the current recession which has already produced a 
greater effect on short-term revenue. As Chris Pipho notes; **a couple 
of states had to make major budget reallocations in mid-^1980 because 
tax revenues were falling behind original estimates, Oregon called a 
special legislative session to handle this problem and Iowa's governor, 
Robert Ray, gave a special midsession budget message to the 
legislature as a result of declining revenues.'*'^ 

Coupled with this recent concern of lowered revenue is the peaking 
of the wave of school finance reforrni "In its landmark 1971 decisioni 
Serrano v. Priest, the California Supreme Court found that the state 
system of financing education resulted in substantial disparities among 
school districts in per-pupil revenues. These inequities arose from the 
staters heavy reliance on the local property tax to generate school 
revenues, and from variations in the taxable wealth of the districts. 
Thus, the court ruled, the school finance system discriminated against 
those who lived in low property-wealth districts and violated their con- 
stitutional rights to equal educational opportunity.'"' The Rand Cor- 
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poration noted the impact of this decision on subscqueni state action: 
*The Serrano victory touched off a race for reform that promptly saw 
52 similar actions filed m 31 states. When the dust settled, nearly half 
the states in the nation had restructured or greatly modified their 
educaiional finance systems. No generally agreed on blueprint for 
reform emerged, however, and the states adopted a variety of ap- 
proaches to the problem,'"' Although there is no uniform structure 
for school finance reform, a common element for each was an in= 
crease in state money for education. These new funds were used to 
help equalize local variations in per pupil expenditures. Another 
similarity is that virtually every major reform was instituted before 
1974, and ihereiure avoided a direci clash wUh those forces now at=^ 
tempting to lower state expenditures. Susan Fuhrman, a research 
associate at the Eagleton Institute of Politics, contrasts the reform 
movement since 1974: 

Most of these reforms took place by the end of 1974, in a period 
characterizud by relative fiscal plenty. States didnU have to face the 
nolitically dreaded choice of redistributing from rich to poor 
districts on the one hand or raising taKCs on the other. They had 
enough surplus funds to CQmpensate property-poor districts without 
harming weahhier districts; direct confrontation between haves and 
have nois could be avoided. Reformers capitalized on resistance to 
growing local tax burdens by showing the relationship between an 
increased state share for equalization and decreased local property 
taxes. During the mid'1970s, when the economy was in recession, 
fewer states had reforms. Some, like Connecticut, South Dakota, 
and South Carolina, passed reforms without funding them. Others, 
like New Jersey, became embroiled in major battles over new tax 
sources.'^ 

Resource Dispariiy 

The rationale for state reform of education finance is the existence of 
disparities in the amount of resources devoted to education. These dif= 
ferenees exist between the states as evidenced in Table 10 and between 
districts within a state. 
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Data supplied by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
indicate that' 

The Naiional average core current expenditure per pupil svas 
$1,287. More than 60% of total enroUment was found In school 
districts that spent more than $1,400 per pupil; 22 percent was in 
school districts that spent under Si, 200 per pupil; and only 17 per- 
cent was in school districts that had expenditures per pupil within 
the same interval that contained the National average ($1,2M to 
$1,399).^^ 

Eugene fcLoone, a specialist in school finance for the NCES* is 
qiuck to caution that evidence of unequal spending is not sufficient in- 
lormaiion to conclude that such variations are unwarranted; 

Not all differences in spending are undesirable. Student needs 
may vary because of physicaU cultural, or economic handicaps; 
cost-of-living factors may account for differences in local wages or 
in teacher supply and demand. Also, uncontrollable cost differences 
may result from variations in density of population, pupil transpor- 
tation requirements, enrollment in certain high-cost programs (such 
as vocanonal education), and differences in the proportions of 
pupils in higher-cost secondary education programs. Ideally* 
measures of disparities in expenditures should correct for such fac- 
tors. Unfortunately* available data do not permit such 
refinements.-' 

One of the major contributors of such differences in education 
spending is the variation in the financial resources available to school 
districts. The key to such variations is the local property tax: 

Property taxes are the most important revenue generator for 
elementary and secondary education. The size of property tax 
revenue is contingent upon the value of the property to be taxed and 
the lax rate applied to that property wealth. Given the same tax 
rate, areas with greater property wealth can raise more tax revenue 
than areas with lower property wealth. On the other handi an area 
with twice the property wealth of another area can raise an equal 
amount of revenue by imposing a tax rate only half the rate of the 
lower wealth area,-' 

This inherent inequity caused by reliance on the local property tax has 
caused great concern that students in poorer districts are being denied 
equal education opportunity, 

Equal Opporiunity 

The major goal of finance reform is to provide equal educational op- 
portunity for students within a state. There are a variety of definitions 
of exactly what **equity'' in the educational context entails. When ex- 
amining changes in a school finance system, the standard of measure- 
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ment used is extremely important. Berne and Sliefel of New York 
University report that: 

Analyses of school finance systems utilize many different t^rocedures 
to evaluate the equity of a state's system over time. For example, a 
recent issue of the Journal of Education Finance was entirely 
devoted to reports of evaluations of twelve state systems that had 
recently undergone reform. No two of these twelve reports used the 
same methodology for evaluation. 

Concepts of equity change, depending on the viev^s e.^ the author, 
Thomas Timar, a policy consultant, and James Guthrie, a professor at 
the University of California in Berkeley, explain: '*The problem stems 
in part from the difficulty of deriving an acceptable definition of equi- 
ty and of determining what constitutes a 'just' distribution of educa-^ 
tional services which ied to a more inclusive standard that considered 
the quality of educational services available in a schooh*'-- The Rand 
Corporation saw two mutually exclusive concepts of equity emerge 
during finance debates: eatwiizaiion and fiscal neuiralKy. 

The major aim of proponents of equalization is to distribute per- 
pupil spending equally across districts. Those who favor fiscal 
neutrality* on the other hand, are not concerned with whether one 
school district spends more than another, but want to insure that 
schools have equal access to educational goods and services. 
According to this view, mch school district should be free lo choose 
its own level of spending, and the state-s school finance system 
should allow any district to obtain the same level of funding as any 
other district, provided it exerts the same tajc effort," 

Yet another distinction is drawn by Bruce Johnston: 

Even though commentators have written extensively about "equal 
educational opportunity,'* the definition is by no means clear. Op- 
portunity measured on equal ^'inputs'' is basically an objective 
standard, with money as the measuring stick. This philosophy con- 
tends that where there are wide disparities in expenditure levels 
among districts, there will be wida disparities in the quality of 
education and opportunities among those districts. Measuring 
educational opportunity by inputs makes it easy to measure amounts 
of money given, and even if there is no exact **cost-quality" correla- 
tion in education, everyone begins monetarily equah 

On the other hand, the '^outputs'* measurement of equal educa- 
tional opportunity is a subjective performance test based on student 
achievement. Proponents of this technique advocate standardized 
testing and other similar methods of measuring the quality of educa- 
tion. Student expenditures are irrelevant,^* 
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For the next decade, the concept of equity will be involved with the 
shifts in the fortunes of general fiscal pressures besaiiing the states. 
The Book of the Siaies predicts that 

, . . school finance reform debates in the late 1980s will entail pro- 
gram and service equalization rather than fiscal equalization. In- 
deed, the variety of attempts to define basic education across state 
legislatures is but one indication of this effort and shift in the focus 
of educntion finance policy. Admittedly, the state of the art of 
knowledge that allows program and service definition is far from 
precise^ but the need to move on this frontier is apparent,^' 

There are specific problems associated with use of any of these 
standards to measure equal opportunity* especially if remediation ol 
the inequality is supposed to lead to better student performance. As 
noted in Chapter 2, measureinents of student performance via testing 
are certainly suspect as a valid indication p*' achievement. Nor is tax 
effort, which is described as the **degree to which a state, through 
slate and local taxation, uses its taxpaying capacity to support public 
elementary and secondary schools within the staie,**^^ a valid indicator 
of true citizen sacrifice for education. As McLoone explains: 

A widely used indicator of taxpayer effort is a state's total state 
and local revenues as a percentage of total personal income. The 
average for all states is almost exactly 5 percent, and the range is 
from 6.69 for Alaska to 3,70 for Mississippi. While this is an easily 
computed ratio, it does not allow for the fact that a state derives 
revenues from both its own residents and from citizens of other 
states. And it cannot be assumed that the flow of revenue across 
state lines is balanced. Some states receive significantly more 
revenues from the citizens of other states, than their citizens pay out 
to other states. These states are exporters of their tax burden.'^ 

A recent study of this problem indicates that 13 states are net tax 
burden supporters: Alaska* Delaware, Hawaii, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Wyoming. All other states were importers. 

Nor is there uncontroverted evidence that spending more money 
necessarily increases the quality of education. Early studies by Cole- 
man and Jencks concluded that money has little effect on education. 
AUhough these resuUs are hotly disputed by the findings of other 
researchers, the exisit^ce of such contradicting studies indicates '*the 
current inadequacy of social science to clearly delineate the relation- 
ship between cost and quality."-' 

A final problem is that parity in per pupil expenditure may actually 
create real Inequalities for certain segments of the community. For ex- 
ample, it is noted that '*a fixed number of dollars buys poorer quality 
educational services in large urban districts than in suburban school 
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districts, Proponenis of this position argue that the physical, social, 
and economic cnvironnient of the cities necessitates a redistribution of 
resources to meet the greater financial burden of urban schools/''^ 

Yet another example is the provision of special educational services 
to physically and mentally handicapped students and to students rc= 
quiring bilingual instruction. As Timar and Guthrie concluded: '*The 
inability of school districts to serve adequately the needs of such 
handicapped students has long been recognized by school officials. 
However, specialized services are extraordinarily expensive; school 
budgets will simply not siretch to provide theni.''^^ Therefore alloca- 
tion of resources must be based on the added cost of providing such 
special services, rather than on a siraight per capita basis. 

recently released Rand Corporation study empirically examined 
the effects of recent school finance reform in five states— California, 
Florida, Kansas, Michigan, and New Mexico, The conclusions of the 
study are summarized as foilosvs: 

1. Equity remains an elusive goal. Although some small gains have 
been made toward a fairer distribuUon of reveiiuu, the disparities 
among distsicts— whether wealthy or poor, urban or rural, large 
or small, white or non-white— remain. In every case, the districts 
that had greater revenues per pupil before reform turned out to 
have greater revenues per pupil after reform, 

2. In general, the investigators found, reforms in the five states 
studied have not dramatically altered the relationships that 
originally gave rise to reform efforts. 

3. The reforms, however, have produced substantial progress toward 
iax equity, according to the study* In all states except Florida, 
disparities in tax rates have been considerably reduced. Moreover, 
with the exception of Michigan, local property tax rates for educa= 
tion declined In all five states in the postreform period. Reform, 
the researchers observe? seems to have been a generally effective 
device for equalizing the burden of supporting education, 

4. Reform brought impressive increases in spending for edueation. In 
principie, equalisation could have taken the form of redistributing 
revenues from high-spending districts to low-spending districts. 
But such an approach runs aground on the reef of hard politicai 
reality, and the reform states have chosen instead to increase 
overali state educational aid* attempting thereby to raise the 
revenues of lower-spending districts without reducing those of 
higher-spending ones. The result has been to increase the state 
revenues going to public education above what they otherwise 
would have been, 

5. An increase in a school district's revenue did not necessarily mean 
a proportional increase in the amount of money spent for instruc- 
tional purposes, (The researchers] hypothesize that most school 
districts broadiy agree on what constitutes an acceptable instruc- 
tional program, and exert every effort to provide one, but that, in 
doing so, low revenue districts make do with disproportionately 
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few noninstructional resourcus. Thus, when a poor district receives 
a budget increase, it devotes some of the additional funds to im= 
proving the instructional program, but a much larger share goes 
to ''Catching up-' in such areas as administration and plant 
maintenance and operation.^* 

The Rand researchers concluded thai these efforts at reform failed for 
two reasons: each plan allowed for some level of local discretion in 
adjusting expendilures; and each reform of school finance law also 
triad to accommodate other poliiical objectives. 

Models r^foiTTi 

Reliance upon the local properly U\x as the primary source for school 
fundini leads to wide variations in per capita pupil expenditure be- 
tween districts. One solution mentioned earlier is to provide federal 
funding for education. This would provide uniform financing for 
elementary and secondary education. Another alternative is to provide 
for full state funding of education combined with abolition of the pro- 
perty tax. There are several advantages to this approach. *'It provides 
an easy means of equalizing expenditures between districts, and af- 
fords the opportunity to take differences in educational needs and 
local costs into account. State funding gives the state legislatures the 
nexibility to balance educational costs among various tax bases and to 
channel funds to the educational needs and socioeconomic characiei 
of school districts."-^ This solution has been recommended by 
numerous governors and study groups. *'Full state funding has been 
completely endorsed by the Advisory Council on Intergovernmentai 
Relations, the President's Commission on School Finance, the State of 
Hawaii, Former Governor Anderson of Minnesota, Governor Milliken 
of Michigan, the New York Commission on Quality, Cost, and 
Financing of Elementary and Secondary Education, and the Citizen's 
Commission on Maryland Government.**" 

In his examination of reform options available to Missouri, Bruce 
Johnston details three other choices: 

A. District Power Equaiizing^BMicaWy , this system is a commitment 
by the state to the principle that the relationship between effort 
(the tax rate a district decides to levy) and offering (money the 
district spends on education) of each district will be the same. 
Each district determines its own effort. At any given tax level, 
every local district raises the sarne amount of money per pupil 
through local revenue plus state aid. The problem with district 
power equalizing is thai the state fixes the number of dollars that 
can be spent by the district (although it does guarantee that 
amount). 
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B. School Disirki Reorganlza! ion— Ihi^ plan involves re=drawing 
districts 10 provide equal assessed valuation per pupil in each 
district, The problem with this approach is the subsequent Fluctua- 
tion in property value. Constant re-drawini is necessary to keep 
the districts ''equah'- 

C= "Beefed'Up*' Foundation P/a/i— Missouri could subsidize the pres- 
ent sysiem to assure a per=pupil expenditure level by such local 
district near that of the wealthiest districts. This plan* however, 
requires an immense amount of state aid, and it still links private 
wealth to school spending. In addition, adopting a full state fun- 
ding program leaves this high expenditure option open at the 
state's desire.'' 

The f^oundaiion plan referred to above assurej every district a state 
gUt-'rantced minimum per pupil expenditure. 

There arc several disadvantages in placing a greater emphasis on 
state or federal funds including: (1) increased competition for scarce 
state or federal funds, (2) loss of local constituency for quality educa- 
tion, (3) acceleration of middle class flight to private schools, and (4) 
decreased local autonuniy. Anotliet dirficulty often encountered is the 
issue of local enrichment. In othe ■ words, may local districts allocate 
additional revenues over and abo * i those provided under full tate or 
federal funding? **Some studies recommend against such local aid 
because it reinstates the element of inequality. Stimulation of local in= 
centive, however, v^eighs in the favor of such aid. Local enrichment 
allows school districts optional school improvements, as well as 
surplus revenue for possible errors in the state distributional formula 
or other unpredicted expenses." -- 

Tax Credits 

Until now, the issues involved with uniform financing have dealt with 
aid to public elementary and secondary schools. Yet almost 20% of all 
elementary and secondary schools are private or religiously affiliated.'^ 
These institutions do receive limited forms of government aid. For ex- 
ample, states often supply bus service and health services to students 
auending such schools. Government scholarships or veteran education 
benefits are paid to private colleges and universities for eligible 
students. An important additional beneftt is the tax exemption fu 
nished such schools by the IRS code. 

The idea behind most tax credit proposals is to cushion the impact 
of tuition charged by private schools by allowing a tax write-off for a 
portion of the paid tuition. **Tax credits can be designed in endless 
variations, and it is impossible to analyze all of their features here; 
however, most versions provide a flat amount (say $250) to be sub- 
tracted from tax liability if net tuition charges of at least that amount 
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have been incurred.*'*" During the past few years literally hundreds of 
bills for tax credits* deductions, and deferrals were introduced in Con= 
grass. Most of these proposals were aimed at college tuition, althougii 
the principle applies equally to concerns with private elementary and 
secondary education. One of the major advantages of such legis^'^tion 
claimed by proponents is that *Mncreased competition from private 
schools will help improve public schools. The counter-argument is that 
tax credits would simply subsidize the withdrawal of the most vocal 
and concerned parents, thereby removing the strongest source of 
pressure for improvement in the public schools."*' 

There are several objections to such tax credits. The Congressiona/ 
Quarterly Weekly Report Almanac notes four recurring themes: 

The assistance constituted aid to religion, which is unconstitu- 
lional (most non-public schools are church-connected); it would help 
'*white-night academies*' set up to avoid discrimination, and It 
would cut into support for the public schools. [Senatorl Holllngs 
also warned that the amendment was *Toot in the door*' that 
would rapidly grow into a major dra'" the federal budget.** 

An additional concern is thnf the cffeLus of such a policy would un- 
fairly benefit only the upper middle class. Marsha Jacobs of the 
Department of Education outlined tlie opposing arguments: 

Opponents have charged thai tax credits would benent the tradi- 
tionally Northern, white, and wealthy private school population. 
Proponents challenge this characterization, claiming that the mix of 
priviite school students has changed in recent years, and that t^x 
credits would expand private school opportunities for minorities and 
the poor, providing significant benefits to families of all regions of 
the U,S. 

The results of the data provided by the 1978 Supplement to the Cur- 
rent Population Survey support the concerns of the opponents of tax 
credits. There are certain modifications which would more equitably 
balance the benefits among tax groups. Jacobs enumerates several 
such changes: 

If benefits are to be taigeted more heavily on the disadvantaged, 
provisions must be designed specifically for this purpose. Fai exam- 
ple, a "refundability" provision, allowing a family whose tax liabili= 
ty is lower than the credit to receive a refund is necessary if low- 
income families are to benefit, (The Packwood-Moynihan proposal, 
and the estimates presented here, Included such a provision,) Ex- 
cluding families above a certain income level would avoid tax expen- 
ditures to the wealthiest families. Still another possible targeting ap- 
proach would be to design a graduated scale of credits based on the 
ratio of private school expenses to family income. 
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Vouchers 

A comprehensive voucher systeni v.Duld provide parents and children 
with a certificaie redeemable at any school to cover full tuition for 
each enrolled child. Professor John Coons, of The University of 
California at Berkeley law school, provides the details of one such 
plan: 

All taxes would come from the state level. The us(^ of ihi local 
property tax for schools would be aliminated, making the school 
portion of thai tax available for other munlcipdl services if local 
oters so decided. The new schools would generRte income by at- 
tracting families, each of whom would be entitled to a state cer- 
tificate redeemable for the full cost of education; its value wouid be 
set at 90% of the amount spent upon a similar child in a similar 
public schooh ThuSi if the state spent $2,000 on a normal fifth- 
grader in public school in an urban area, a similar child in a new 
school in the same area would receive a certificate worth $1,800.'*' 

This is but one representative example of numerous kinds of voucher 
proposals. They were first proposed in the late 1960s ai a method of 
providing minority famiiies with alternatives to the disintegrating 
public school network. *'Now a decade later-^^despite tlie virulent op- 
position of teacher unions and the abortive federally sponsored t Aperi= 
ment at Alum Rock* California— they have broad appeal to those who 
have grown increasingly disillusioned with the present system of public 
education."''^ An excellent recent book on this subject is Coons*s and 
Sugarman's Education by Choice: The Case for Family Coniroi 
published by the University of California Press in 1978. 

Thei ire several advaniages claimed by proponents of such pro- 
grams. First* family choice of educational institutions is ireaily 
enhanced. By removing the cost barrier to private education, a better 
match of student needs, parental desire, and specialized schools can be 
made. Second, families will become more Involved in basic education 
decisions affecting their future. Third, reliance on the inequitable 
property tax as the basis of district support for education would be 
eliminated. Finally, vouchers could save money, as John Coons 
explains: 

Since certiricates for the new schools are set at 90% of the cost in 
public schools, every shift from a public school would represent a 
saving for the state. Nor should this 10% reduction reduce the 
quality of education provided; freed of the most oppressive aspects 
of the oducation code, the new schools would be able to operate 
more efficiently. More important, perhaps, since the system would 
put schools into competition for clientele, there would for the first 
time be an incendve for the public system itself to economize. Those 
schools unable to attract students would simply cease to operate. At 
last unwanted public institutions would have the decency to die.*' 
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Opponents of such a radical departure frorn current practices cite 
several potential diiadvantagei of such a program. First, there is an 
absence of experimental data on the inipact of voucher plans. With 
the exception of a pilot project in Alum Rock, California, notes 
Donald Erickson of the University of San FranciscOt **attempts to ob- 
tain the evidence through experimentation have largely been thwarted 
in the U*S, For example^ not one full-blown voucher experiment, 
however limited in localet has ever been staged in the U.S/'^- Second, 
the proliferation of new schools could ruin the public school network 
and drive it out of business. Third, new private Institutions may not 
be educationally sound or they could rapidly become enclaves of 
religious or racial segregation. Finally, to the extent that religious 
schools would receive aid, the First Amendment separation of church 
and state would be violated. 

The voucher system proposed by Coons and Sugarman has 
safeguards which would protect against some of these potential disad- 
vantages. In addition^ certificates could be fine-tuned to adjust for 
special needs: 

The legislaturi is also incouraged to make the certincates differ in 
amount according to the needs of special groups of children— the 
handicapped, the bilingual, those choosing a VDcational curriculum, 
and so forth. Thus a ichool enrolling a signincant number of 
children with special needs could be rinancially advantaged. The 
school could not charge the family extra tuition in any form. 
However, the legislature could permit differences in spending so 
long as the right of every child to enroll In any school remains unaf- 
fected by his famiiy's capacity to purchase education. Thus no child 
could be excluded from any opportunity because of family poverty, 
but various kinds of additional scholarships could be issued if the 
legislature saw fit.*' 

If this resolution Is adopted for debate in 1981-82, a thorough 
familiarity with the policy implications of vouchers will be necessary. 

Conclusioii 

The problematic funding of elementary and secondary education at 
necessary support levels is one of the major issues of the 1980s. Con- 
cern for educational equality of opportunity will clash with the tax- 
payer's desire for reduced expenditures. As enrollments decline, the 
public support enjoyed by schools also may decline. The issue of aid 
to private and religious institutions will further divide education in- 
terest groups. 

Virtually every special interest group involved with education can 
legitimately claim underfunding: teacher and support personnel need 
cost of living raises; schools need new equipment and building renova- 
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tion; programs for the mentally gifted and handicapped need 
resources; transportation coi = s are increasing beyond the level of a 
schooPs ability to pay. The outlook for government resource alloca- 
tion to education may well depend on the unity of these competing 
forces in a viable educatlnn co&lition. 
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4 Teacher Certification 
Resolution 



R&solved: That the Federal Government Should Establish Na- 
tional Standards for the Certification of Elementary and 
Secondary Teachers 

Basic Concipti 

While this area Is not likely to be selected as the final resolutioni 
many of the concepti discussed in this chapter can be applied to the 
minimuni standards resolution. Teachers should be competent in the 
subjects they teach and possess basic readingt writing, and computa- 
tional skills. It is not only reasonable to assume this^ but also, em- 
pirical studies have connrmed that proficiency in basic subjects is 
necessary for effective teaching.' Certainly, concern for the basic com- 
petency of high school graduates is also linked to a growing concern 
for setting standards to insure the quality of teaching which influences 
these graduates, As Rutgers law professor Paul Tractenberg conclude 
ed: "You can*t have effective schools and consistently strong pupil 
achievement without effective instruction, and that means effective, 
competent teachers."^ 

There are several dimensions to the problem of competent teaching. 
Initially, it is feared that many instructors lack basic educational 
skills* For example, the well-publicized results of a test on an admit- 
tedly nonrepresentative sample of 535 first-year teachers in Dallas 
showed over half of them failing. In Houston, half of its teacher ap- 
plicants scored lower in math achievement than the average junior in 
high school, and almost a third were denclent in use of the English 
language. - 

In addition to this general malaisd a variety of specific academic 
areas require significant upgrading of teacher knowledge* The Presi- 
dent's Commission of Foreign Languages and International Studies 
has recommended a series of reforms to upgrade the quality of foreign 
language instruction. Among these are: development of new teaching 
materials^ establishment of a national proficiency standard, and fund- 
ing of twenty regional centers. These would increase the competency 
of teachers by designing innovative teaching strategies and methods.* 
Another area which is often mentioned as needing increased teacher 
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training is computer science. Currently, only four states officially cer- 
tify teachers in this fast-growing subject. There are a host of problems 
associated with meaningful reforms including the following factors' 

Training and experience requirements for teaching computer- 
related courses are lenaraUy lacking. Many educators know very lit- 
tle about the potential for computer applications in the classroom. 
Teacher training programs and courses are few and far between. 
Computers seem to have a low priority in relation to other areas. 
This, coupled with the lack of incentives for teachers to learn about 
computers, points to the need for greater administrative commit- 
ment and recognition,' 

Yet another problem arises among the teachers of nutrition education 
courses* A survey in New Jersey revealed many never had a college 
course in that subject: 

The data on the limited educational background and the practices 
of many of the teachers who include nutrition in their courses sug- 
gest the need for some inservice training for teachers involved in 
nutrition education. Responses on the questionnaires indicated that 
teachers often rely as sources for nutrition information on articles in 
popular magazines and books written by nonprofessionals^ They 
need to learn how to evaluate the mass of information written about 
nutrition so that they can teach their students to do the same,^ 

A final example is provided from data gathered in a survey of In- 
diana's secondary school family-living educators. This study strongly 
suggests that a high percentage of instructors recently teaching family 
living do not meet Indiana's new minimum certification requirements.^ 
Virtually any recognized academic subject taught in elementary and 
secondary schools could be criticized in a similar manner^ The battle is 
not so much over the question of a need to upgrade teacher ikills but 
rather focuses on the method for achieving the desired result. Sugges- 
tions range from imposing standardized competency-based teacher ex- 
ams on new and continuing instructors to mandatory lifelong continu- 
ing education, The most frequently cited mechanism for enacting these 
proposals would entai! a modification of current state teacher cer- 
tification requirements. The remainder of this chapter will examine 
these proposed solutions and their impact on the educational process. 

Testing 

A recent Gallup Poll on the topic of education revealed that an over- 
whelming number of parents (85%) agreed that passing a state board 
examination should be a requirement for teacher certification^ The 
same percentage felt that teachers should also be tested every few 
years to insure that they are aware of new developments in their field.* 
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Waltir Hathaway, an evaluation specialist for the Portland Public 
Schools^ notes that such concerns are not new to education: 

Similar practices were common in China 5,000 ytars ago and in 
Amirica befori the Civil War, However, the current push for stand- 
ards is remarkable in two respects: first, the haste with which many 
people have become convinced of an epidemic of incompetence 
among teachers; and second, the rush to use tests to solve the pro- 
blem.' 

Politicians are responding to meet the needs expressed by concerned 
parents. At least 15 states require some form of teacher competency 
testing before certification is granted, and six other states are consider- 
ing similar lagislation. Of those states that have mandatory testing 
proceduresj six require passage of the National Teacher Examination 
(NTE)^Louislana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and West Virginia* Proviiions of testing statutes vary from 
state to state, even among those who require the NTE.*° 

There is strong and ongoing debate, even among education interest 
groups, on the value of such tests , Jack Bloomfield, examiner in 
charge of research and devglopment of the New York City Board of 
Examiners, states the reasons favoring examination: 

, , . we cannot afford to allow inadequately trained beginning 
teachers to learn to teach at children's expense. The students in our 
urban schools are increasingiy underprivileged economically and 
socially. They should have the most highly qualified teachers 
available. 

School systems should use the most advanced techniques for staff 
selection, Their assessment of potential teachers should be based on 
thoroughi unbiased job analysis and should provide equal employ- 
ment opportunity along with a strong due process component. We 
must screen out those applicants who are not able to communicate 
orally or in writing with clarity and correctness- Since all colleges do 
not have the same standards, additional evaluation of content and 
leaching mastery must be required by school systems for teaching 
licenses," 

Clearly something must be done. Reliance on current procedures alone 
will not remedy the problem since incompetent teachers continue to be 
hired and retained, Walter Hathaway supplies several reasons which 
support this conclusion: 

(I) At least some of those attracted to the teaching profession and 
to schools of education are of low or marginal ability^ (2) the stand- 
ards for gaining admission to and graduation from even accredited 
teacher preparation institutions are sometimes too low or too poorly 
applied to weed out incompetents- (3) state certification and district 
selection processes also sometimes fail to Identify the Incompetents 
and keep them out of the classrooms and (4) some teacher evaUia- 
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tion procaduris seem inadequatf for Identifying incompetent 
teachers and removing them from the classroomj even during their 
probationary period and certainly not once they have tenure. 

Tests, with the assumption that they supply clear and objective evalua- 
tion data, are perceived as one of the few methods of shattering this 
closed system, However, standardized teacher examinations have many 
unanswefed questions surioundlng their use. 

What Skiils Are Tested? 

The major issue facing proponents of teacher testing is demonstrating 
the validity and reliability of such exams. Validity refers to the ability 
of a measuring instrument to accurately reflect a positive causal rela- 
tionship between mastery of the measured competencies and effective 
teaching. If such a set of skills is accurately identified as affecting ac- 
tual teaching, then objectives can be formulated for teacher education 
and certification programs. Reliability refers to the question of 
whether repeated tests would yield consistent or similar results. 

The standard for validation of competency testing Is provided by 
Professor Homer Coker of West Georgia College: 

Validation of a competence requires not only that the competence 
be operationally defined but that evidence be produced to show that 
teachers who possess it are (on the average) more effective in help- 
ing pupils learn than teachers who do not. Ideally, evidenca should 
be presented that there is a cause-and-effect relationship between 
mastery of the competence and effectiveness in the classroom. 
Evidence that the two are correlated is minimal proof of validity. 
Even such minimal evidence is rarely produced.'^ 

Unfortunately, there is little agreement on which behavioral manifesta- 
tions are related to effective teaching. The severe limitation this places 
on the predictive value of such competency-based teacher exams 
(CBTE) is explained by David Seeley: 

The main problem is that no one has come up with a test that can 
pradict who will make a good teacher— or good principal, for that 
matter , , , At the moment, the most that tests can ba expected to 
do is scraen out those whose general educational background is too 
weak, or thosa teachers who don*t know thair subject matter well 
enough to teach it. On':a you gat beyond these minimal uses of tests, 
thara is no ascapa from the need for human judgment followed by 
very careful monitoring of parformance.'* 

An in-depth review of the research on teacher education concludes 
that even if the test is restricted to subject matter competence, basic 
skills* and common theories of teaching methods, validity is still poor. 
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Del Schalock observed^ "Without exception, . . . scores derived 
through the National Ttacher Examination and performance as a 
teacher . . . [were] found to be unrelated.**^* Reliability of certain ex- 
ams which require observer rating of In-class performance is also 
suspect. Professor Coker explains: 

Allj or virtually alU the competenee miasures used In current 
competency-baied teacher education programs (e.g.. University of 
Houston) or in certincation programs (e.g., the pioneering Georgia 
State Departmant of Education Program) depend on judgments by 
trained observers recorded In the form of ratings. There are no **ob- 
jective" records of the behaviors observed. Evidence that the 
judgments reflect the behaviors accurately, so that a high rating may 
be taken as a dependable indicator that an individual possesses a 
specinc competencet is rarely or never presented. It appears that all 
we can be sure of is that the teachers graduated or certified are 
competent to make a favorable impression on a rater. *- 

There are two prob ims with continued reliance on such ambiguous 
exams. First, skills * at constitute a competent teacher can shift from 
year to year. Alber Shanker of the American Federation of Teachers 
(AFT) notes his concern at this prospect: 

Since there is no research to tell us which competencies are to be 
required, they could change from year to year depending on the 
political wishes and nnancial circumstances of the states and local 
school boards. What all of this ignores is the complexity of factors 
that contribute to student growth. It also ignores the need for 
teaching to be viewed as a process involving abilities of diagnosis, 
analysis and understanding, as well as the performance of isolated 
skills.'^ 

A second problem is the risk that invalid tests might actually lead to 
the hiring of poor teachers: 

In the virtual absence of evidence of validity of these competence 
measures, implementation of CBTE and teacher certification pro- 
grams may well do more harm than good. It is at least possible that 
CBTE programs may be training students to be sycophants rather 
than skilled practitioners, that the certification programs may be re- 
jecting as many competent teachers as incompetent ones— maybe 
more! 

In brief, neglect of the validity problem may nullify the potentially 
beneficient effects of compeiency-based teacher education and cer- 
tification; in fact, these new measures could actually be counter- 
productive,'* 

An additional general concern is whether these tests should be re- 
quired for both new and continuing teachers. 
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Who Is Tested? 

If agreement is reached on the advisability of testing for competence^ 
there is the unanswered question of whether continuing instructors 
should be required to periodically pass such exams. Shanker of the 
AFT argues that, as professionals, new teachers should be licensed, 
but that veterans should be exempted. He reasons that: "Many state 
and local school districts have welcomed the current focus on account- 
ability because it gives them grounds tot criticizing or even firing 
teachers— particularly the more expensive ones,*'^^ This position on 
testing of continuing teachers is supported by virtually every union, a 
development which Is not surprising since the members of these unions 
are all established teachers. An editorial in the Washington Post 
presents the opposing view: 

Something must be done now before children are made mental 
eripples. [The] Supirintendent is considering a requiremint to have 
new teachers pass a ttit of academic skills. . , . It is no less impor- 
tant to be testing senior teachers. . . . Testing of old teachers as weli 
as new ones is the way for the school system to get to the heart of 
Its academic woes,-^ 

Robert Cole, Phi Delta Kappan editor, argues that testing should 
not be required of even new teachefi. The time for such an examina- 
tlon is during the teacher*s training in college, not after graduation, 

. . . competfney ttiting is nothing more than a search for victims * 
off on a falsi icent. The time for assurances of competence is at the 
beginning of the [teacher] educative proeess, not simply as a belated 
quality check at the end. It is within our power as a professional 
community, for example* to redesiin teacher training in a way that 
takes advantage of valuable rese^ch findingi. It is within our power 
to change traditional reward systems so as to attract a higher quality 
of teachers. Rational planning based on solid research and clear 
goals can effect constructive change* Hastily conceived tests of 
minimum competence will only add to existing confusion.^' 

Many of these concepts will be explored later in this chapter. One ad- 
ditional factor on the educational scene deserves mention. The public 
believes by a large percentage (85¥o) that school administrators should 
also be tested periodically to demonstrate ongoing knowledge of their 
field. It seams that no one involved in the process of elementary and 
secondary education is exempt from scrutiny. Several examples of 
teacher accountability programs will now be explored. 

Models 

Two separate considerations are involved with determining a teacher's 
capability. Both knowledge of the content matter taught and familiar- 
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ity with teaching methods are subject to testing. Georgia began a new 
program requiring new teacheri to demonstrate various content and 
tfacher competencies. ''After passing a criterion referenced test and 
graduating from an approved teacher education program, all begin- 
ning teachers receive a three-year nonrenewable certificate. During the 
term of the certificate they must satisfactorily demonstrate 14 perfor- 
mance competencies in two consecutive assessments, one in the fall 
and the second in the spring,"^* Louisiana has required that new 
teachers pass the National Teacher Examinations as a condition of 
certification. ''Applicant failure rates on the various forms of state ex- 
aminations have ranged from 20 percent in Georgia to 47 percent in 
Louisiana. Some who failed the tests may have moved to states that 
do not have such requirements and are now teaching there. 

Local school districts are also developing their own evaluation pro- 
cedures. The extent of this proliferation of testing is revealed in a 
survey by the New York School Personnel Assessment Council of 64 
large city school systems. Over 30% of the 54 respondents indicated 
that they gave examinations as part of teacher selection. Specific ex- 
amples of such procedures includes 

Since August 1976, Pinellas County, Florida, has used below- 
criterion scorg perforniance on tests as a sufficiini reason to dis- 
qualify tep.wher applicants from further consideration. Approxima 
ly 30% jf the applicants fail the test when it is first given each year. 

In the Prince George-s County, Maryland^ School District, the 
teaehars union was involved in efforts to keep incompetents out of 
the classroom. As a result, pre-employment tests began in June 1975 
in the areas of spelling and grammar, and a maihemati^ test was 
added in 1977. The tests have screened out approximately 20 percent 
of the applicants. 

In Montgomery County, Maryland, prospective English teachers 
must obtain a score of at least 80 on a test designed for college 
students. In Richmond, Virginia, all elemeniary teachers were re- 
quired to pass a course In reading before they could get pay 
increases. 

The Salem, Oregon, school system has reaped considerable 
political capital with their local community and much favorable at- 
tention among citizens statewide by requiring teacher candidates to 
get at least 23 out of 44 items correct on a locally developed test of 
competence in spelling, punctuation, capitalization, word usagei 
sentence construction, and the ability to detect student errors in 
composition. This program eliminates about 5 percent of the can- 
didates from further consideration when their scores fall below 
criterion level. 

As with Pinellas County, there is evidence in Salem that the ex- 
istence of the test as part of the hiring procedure Is causing some 
candidates to apply elsewhere,^* 
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It is this circumvgniion of state and local competency testing through 
applicant movement to another district which is often used to justify 
the need for federal involvement in the certification process. 

Teacher Education 

A common precondition for state certification is a bacheIor*s degree 
from an accredited college or university. It is usually stipulated that 
the degree must be awarded from a school of education. A survey of 
438 institutions with teacher training programs revealed that 217^000 
people completed requirements for becoming elementary or secondary 
school teachers in 1977-78. The following year saw over 4*000 fewer 
B.A.-prepared teachers. Unfortunately, according to the National 
Center for Education Statistics (NCES) fewer than half of these 
graduates will find employment as teachers, The general market is 
expected to remain poor for most new teachers through the mid»1980s. 
However, there are severe shortages in certain subject areas according 
to new studies by the National Education Association (NBA) and the 
University of Missouri. Teacher shortages In math, the physical and 
biological sciences, agriculturct and vocational-industrial education* as 
well as low supplies of teachers in music and in physical education 
were revealed by the NE ' Oversupplles continued in the social 
studies, art, and elamenu j regular instruction.^' Research by the 
NCES forecasts a brighter future for elementary teachers: 

... the downward tr§nd i elementary school enroUmints wl!l halt 
at about 26,5 million by 983 and gradually advance to nearly 29 
million by 1988, The rese^. :h foreeaits that by that year the iupply 
of new taacher graduates will meet only about iO pircent of the de- 
mand. Very likely most of the opanings will be at the elimentary 
levil, iince the new increase in student enrollment will hit there 
first." 

The current distribution f employed teachers is provided in Table Ih 
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Table 11 

Nnnbcf sf FuD^TIw Isd Pirt^Tlisc' Oi^tob Tcachtn In PuMk iid NoBpublk Ek menliry 
■■d Sti^Nify ieboob, ilaiei Fftd 1971 ind 



Dthtr Arta 



Unittd State* . 

Atab™ , 

^iions < . . . ^ 
Arkiiii» .... 
CaUfaniU ... ^ .... ^ 

Coloriito ......... 

Connedleyi . — ■ - 
btlawve ........ ^ 

Diitriet of Commbia 
Pkrida 

Hawaii ............ 

Idaho .......... 

Ittinois ■ - ^ - 

Indiana ...... ^ ... . 

lows .......... — 

Ksam ............ 

k^ntycky 

LouUisna ........ ^ 

Maine ......... — 

MuyUnd 

Masuchusftts ...... 

Mifhlgan ^ . 

MinndfiU .. 
Missiiiippi ■ ■ 

Miiiduri 

MentaM — 
Nebraiks ......... 

Ntvida ........... 

Ntw Hampshiri . 

New JfTity ....... 

New Mexico . . ^ . ^ . 

Nsw Verk 

North Carolina . , . . 
Nonh Dakota ..... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Of efoii ....... 

peniisylvanii ...... 

Rhode iiSand ...... 

South Caroiina . . . . 
South Dakota . . . . . 

Tenniss^ ......... 

Tesas .... 

Utah ............. 

Vtnnoni .......... 

Virginia .......... 

Wiihifijion .... 

West Virginia . . . 

wUcomin 

Wyoming . = 



Outlylni areasi 

Fufrto Rieo . 
Virgin Islands 



Total 



44,271 
Sj57 
27.7S4 
24.212 
230jaD 

3\M\ 
41,239 
7,214 
7.^ 
13,013 

Se,2)4 
9M 
10.230 
119,104 
SSJS7 

36.61 1 
21,112 
36,335 
49JI6 
15,071 

4S.943 
67.738 
97.322 
49M 
2|,4S5 

io.tsi 

19.931 
6.594 
10,174 

§9.700 
14,909 
iS§,946 

7,981 

n4,64S 
33,236 
2S.979 

131.633 
IO,8i4 

33,122 
9,2?9 
4S.420 
163.713 
13,535 

7,ISQ 
6] .539 
37.993 
20,465 
S5,S77 

6.106 



32.04§ 
1,660 



Public 



Nonpublic 



2.199,000 



40,771 
5,057 
25,654 
23,112 
*2O7,000 

29,461 
35.739 
6,014 
5,964 
71,153 
'53,214 
7,940 
9,130 
112,904 
53,657 

33,511 
26.112 
32,835 
41.756 
13, §78 

42,543 
59,138 
17.612 
44.488 
25,6§5 

41.800 
9,612 

17.731 
6,294 
1,174 

*7S,0M 
13,909 
M58.146 
55,309 
7,381 

102,645 
32.136 
24,579 

110,133 
9.314 

30,022 
8.179 
41,220 
154,913 
13,235 

6,410 
56.739 
34.193 
19,765 
47.677 

5.106 



29.278 
1,470 



261,300 



3,500 
300 
2,100 
l.l£» 
23.100 

2,500 
5.500 
1,200 
1.500 
11,200 

5,0m 
i.900 
400 
16.300 
5,200 

3.100 
i,700 
3,506 
7.500 
1,200 

6,400 

I. ^ 
9,7(K 
4.600 
2,100 

6.800 
500 

2.2^ 
300 

1,400 

II, 700 
1,000 

30.100 
3,700 
600 

12,000 
1.100 
i.400 

20,100 
1,500 

3,100 
l.i^ 
4,200 
B.lOO 
300 

700 

4.b66 

3,100 
700 

1.200 
300 



2.770 
190 



Fall 1979» 



2,438,000 



43,100 
5,300 
27,500 
23.900 
228,200 

31,700 
40,900 
7.100 
7,^ 
12,400 
57,600 
9,800 
10.100 
128, iOO 
58,200 

36,300 
2i,lOO 
36,000 
4i,966 
14,900 

41,600 
67,100 
96,5^ 
48.600 
28,200 

55,200 
10.100 
i9,i(^ 
6.500 
10,200 

89,000 
14,700 
187,800 
51,400 
7,900 

113,600 
32.800 
25,700 

130.900 
10,700 

32,800 
9,200 
45.000 
161,900 
13,400 

7.100 
60,900 
37.600 
20,200 
55,400 

6.(m 



Pubtie 



31.70) 
K640 



40,2Cn 
5,000 
25.300 
22,100 
204,300 

29,100 
35.300 
1,900 
5.900 
70,900 

52.500 
7,800 
9,700 
111,400 
52,900 

33,100 
26,400 
32,4M 
41.200 
13,700 

42,000 
51.366 
16,500 
43.900 
25,300 

4§,200 
9.60S 

17,500 
6.200 
8,100 

77.000 
13,700 
156.000 
54.600 
7,300 

101,300 
31,700 
24,300 

109.400 
9,200 

29.600 
8,100 
40.700 
152,900 
13,100 

6.400 
56,000 
34.400 
19,500 
47.000 

5,700 



21,^ 
1.4^0 



'Pan-lime ifacheri art indudfd in isiali in fuilMimc tquivaitnis. 
'Estimitfd. 

Mndudet an tslimate for the nonrfpertini stait. 
'Data ire for fall 197? initead of rail 197^ 
'EMimatfd by the reporting state. 

Sourcfi' U i Deparimtnt of Healihi Edueation. and Weirare, National Cenltr for Education Hiaiuiics, Stunsins uj 
Pybik Elmfntary arid Sfcprtdsry Dgy Schools, Fall I97S: and estimates of ihe National Cenitfr 1 dik.iuo!i SuiMHUt* 

Frotn] Diitsi of Educgfioh SlaUms, mO, 
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The current surplus of teachers built up over the past years is stag- 
gering. W, Timothy Weaver of Boston University notes this sad fact: 

Since 1970 the public schools have generally been oversupplied 
with new teacher graduates and since the rnid-1970s have been over- 
supplied in every specialty. Fewer than one^half of the new teacher 
graduates are being placed in leaching jobs. Depending upon what 
assumptions one uses, the teacher surplus from 1969 to 1975 ap 
proaches half a million. The graduates who do not find teaching 
jobs show higher rates of unemployment and underemployment 
than graduates as a whole. ^- 

Projections as to future needs for teachers are contained in Table 12. 

Table 12 

EstiiiiElfd Sopply of New TtaEliEr Gnduitet Cpmpired io Eittmiitd ToUl Demind fsf Addliiahal Ttacheri In Rfsiilar 
Eleni en tiiry /Secondary Schools: Fplt 1967 19 Fail I9U 



Fail gf Year 



Estimated 
Supply 
of New 
Teaehtr Graduaigs 



toiai 
Dfmind for 
AddiijOnil 
Tcichers 



Supply of 
New Teacher 
Qraduales a«i 
a Percfnt pf 
Tolal Demand 
for Addillenai 
Teachers 



Cnumberi In thoussndi) 

1967 = 

1961.. = , . . 

1969.......... = 

1970 

1971 . 

i97i 

1973 

i969-l9l3. 

1974... 

1975..... 

1976 . . 

1977 

1978......... 



19S1 . 
1982 . 

i9|a . 



1914 . 
1985 . 
1986. 
1917 . 
19i§ . 



220 


223 


98.7 


233 


243 


95.9 


Ifk 


233 


IWJ 


2i4 


20s 


136.5 


314 


163 


192.6 


3i7 


187 


i69.5 


313 
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This scarcity of jobs has led many promising college students to select 
majors other than education. Thus, schools of education are faced 
with a steadily declining pool of applicants. 

By the mid'70s, the trends of decreasing fnroUment and oversup- 
ply of teachers met htad-oni and the job market for teachers began 
to collapse. By 1979 the supply of newly graduated teachers was 
estimated at 147 percent of the demand , as compared with 104.3 
percent in 1969. In response to the declining elementary and secon- 
dary school enrollment and the teacher surplus there was a decline 
in teacher college applications from a high of 313,000 (174,9 percent 
of demand) in 1973 to 184,0M in 1979 (147 percent of demand).*® 

Other evidence supports this conclusion. A study by David Clark and 
Egon Cuba suggests a continued decline in teacher education 
enrollments. Late in 1978, the U.S. Department of Labor's Occupa' 
tional Outlook Handbook reported a six-year drop-off of nearly 9 per- 
cent in teacher education enrollments.*' 

Schools of Education 

There are over 1,400 institutions that offer programs in education. 
About 40^0 are small private senior colleges, the remaining are a mix= 
ture of private universities, new state teacher colleges, and indepen- 
dent schools. "These schoolSi like the senior colleges, are neither 
associated in a single organization nor accountable to any common 
agency for the quality of their product. Only the slate in which they 
reside has jurisdiction over their programs.***^ This nonsystem of loose 
guidelines creates a vacuum which state and federal governments will 
fill with regulations. "More and more, the tendency is for state and 
federal legislatures to lay down directions, policies, programs, and 
even curricular content, which In turn are interpreted and transformed 
into regulations by bureaucratic agencies. They are staffed with per- 
sons who know little about pedagoglcar education and whose ex- 
perience in it is even less."" 

The major problem which government seeks to control is the 
dramatic decrease in the quality of the students seeking careers as 
teachers. A represeptative sample of evidence of this concern is ex- 
pressed by Cooke and Moss: 

College entrance exam scores for prospective teachers are far 
below the national mean, and inereaiing numbers of college 
freshmen in teacher training programs are taking remedial courses in 
writing and math to meet minimal skill levels. 

Teacher*! college admisiion standards and program requirements 
have been lowared to meet the level of incoming freshmen.-* 
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Schools have accepted these academically marginal students in an at- 
tempt to keep their education departments from folding. T. Edward 
Hollanderi chancellor of New Jersey's Department of Higher Educa- 
tion, substantiates this claim: 

These programs have supported their tenured faculties by accept- 
ing students who are not as well qualified as they should be, and by 
drawing on the resources generated by strong enrollments in other 
areas. The time has come for us to close the door to these programs 
for those who are not among the best of their classes. The future of 
our children is too important to allow anyone but those with the 
most potential to become teachers." 

It is obvious that current admissions policies allow just about everyone 
who applies to enter teacher preparatory programs. Harold A. 
Brubaker reported that In 1976 most institutions rejected fewer than 
10% of their applicants. Obviously^ admissions standards are largely 
inoperative, if not mythicah^^ 

In addition, teacher education programs are severely underfunded. 
Less money is spent per capita for educating college students who plan 
on becoming teachers than is allocated to educate the average high 
school student* A survey by Peseau and Orr of twenty universities in 
1978 revealed significant gaps in funding teacher preparation 
programs. 

Our study of 2D universities in 1978 revealed that most states 
follow the Texas example. That isi they view teacher education pro- 
grams as less complex than other university programs for funding 
purposes. Moreover, teacher education programs tend to receiiC a 
smaller proportion of the dollars they produce in g^ud^nt credit 
hours than do other programs. In the nine universitiei thai ;ui 'plied 
eomplate financial data, four teacher education programs were 
underfunded by 40*^o or more according to the dollars these pro- 
grams produced, All nine teacher education programs ware under= 
funded by anywhere from 12*^o to 62%." 

Reforms 

Declining job markets, reduced enrollments, and lower-quality 
students have backed schools of education into a corner. While many 
see the answer to these problems in terms of competency testing of 
graduating college seniors or new teachers, other alternatives are 
available. Of course, there are numerous barriers to effective reform 
of teacher education, B. Othanel Smith of the University of South 
Florida notes several of these impediments: 

fear of losing a tenured Job if enrollments decrease 

divergent philosophical beliefs toward education make fundamental 
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change unlikely 

noiHob-related course proliferation 
lack of clinical training for teachers 

too general an approach to course content for teacher training 
poorly informed legislators generate policy 

allocailon of resources based on Full Time Enrolled Students, not 
curricular needs, ^' 

The costs associated with certain changes in curriculum or shifts in 
program emphasis will be difficult for many schools of education to 
meet. Karl Massanari, associate director o- the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education (AA^- iE), explairs a common 
plight: 

The education degree program, along with social work, is often at 
the bottom of the priority list for a university's administration. In 
contrast to programs like the sciences that require costly laboratory 
instructioi., education represents low-cost instruction. Revenue 
brought in by teacher education program enrollments is often used 
to subsidize other programs. In the past, universities depended on 
the heavy enroilments of the schools of education; however, with 
decreased enroHments, teacher education prisgian^s have low 
credibility and even less support* prestige and money.'' 

Therefore, either government fund.^ must be allocated to support an- 
ticipated reforms, or universities must be required to supply needed 
monies. 

One adjustment which may help schools recruit better students 
would entail broadening the career focus of education to include not 
only teaching In a traditional school setting but also teaching in 
business and government. Professor Weaver believes that: 

The broadened mission [of schools of education] would l ecognize 
the learning needs in business, industry, government, medicine and 
mental health, and the military. The strategy I am suggesting in not 
to abandon the responsibility to the public schools but to balance 
the tendency to focus on that limited sphere of educational activities 
as the whole of education. , , , There are a number of examples of 
professional preparation, training, and research needs in the 
"nonschoor* education sector.*^ 

Another change which is anticipated involves mandating an additional 
year of education for college students enrolled in education degree 
programs. This fifth year is envisioned as an apprenticeship or intern- 
ship opportunity for students to acquire practice in teaching and to 
receive feedback on their performance. 

A third reform would necessitate a dramatic restructuring of current 
schools of education. SHcctive admissions policies would be coupled 
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wlih a ruduccKl stiident-rLiculiy ratio to incfcasu the quality of 
graduates. Ti.^s should 'Mcsuh in the graduation of nuicli niore com- 
petent teachers. A statewide quota system could be develope o pre= 
vent unnecessary program growth as well as faciHtatc a stabilization of 
teacher supply and demand, The principal reason for allowing *open* 
admissions to teacher preparatory programs would, therefore, be 
eliminated.*' 

A fourth retorm would be to upgrade certification for teachers in 
content areas as well as in general teaching methods. This would en- 
courage appropriate specialization during undergraduate degree work 
which would, it is hoped, provide a rigorous course of study, A final 
change would hold the degree-granting institution responsible for tlie 
t|uality of the teachers it produced. CurrenLiy, schools arc accrediicd 
by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE). This organization develops standards and goals iur 
recognized teacher education programs. Lately, ''the rouncirs ap- 
proach has been more regulatory. The percentage of institutions 
denied accreditation of one or more programs has risen to as high as 
31% in recent months. Accreditation has been denied not only to 
small liberal arts colleges bui o large private and state institutions, 
land-grant universities, and regional state institutions as welL-*^^ 
Strengthening these standards by operationally defining expected 
behavior and developing procedures for evaluating the performance of 
graduates of accredited schools would Increase pressure on universities 
to produce quality teachers. 

Inservice Education 

If schools of education are unable to ensure that students who 
graduate from, their institutions are competent teachers, the elementary 
and secondary schools that hire their graduates must provide such 
training. Val Rust, from the department of education at the University 
of California in Los Angeles, believes that this assumption of further 
training is built into preservice or university degree programs, '*From 
its inception, American teacher training has included the assumption 
that teachers would continually improve themselves through further 
education. It has been taken for granted that teacher improvement 
would lead to better schools; traditionally, for example, teachers have 
taken for granted that they must enroll in evening and summer 
courses."-* Not content with this Implicit promise of an ongoing 
upgrading of skills, many states are considering proposals for man- 
datory continuing education. 

At present, some form of continuing or inservice education for 
teachers is required or is under consideration in at least 28 states. 
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Many others, such as New Jc-iscy, Oklahoma, Utah, Vermoni, and 
Virginia, permit local districts to set continuing education policy. 
And in Wisconsin lifetime licensing of new teachers will end in 1983 
and licenses based on a required program of continuing education 
will have to be renewed every five years/* 

Proponents of continuing education believe that teachers must be 
forced to keep current with new developments in their fields to meet 
the demands of parents for competent instructors. The Supreme Court 
in the case of Harrah Independent School District v, Mary Jane Mar- 
tin (1979) upheld the right of school boards not to renew contracts of 
tenured public school teachers who refuse to satisfy continuing educa- 
tion requirements/^ The diverse conditions surrounding classroom 
education adr! tn the need for ongoinr nducation. As Professor Smith 
notes: 

Demands upon teachers for more academic learning and 
pedagogical knowledge and skill multiply as diversity among pupils 
increases, as parental concern about the conduct of schools and the 
quality of teaching becomes more acute, as legal aspects of teaching 
become more complex, as every social malady is converted into an 
educational problem, as school and clBssroom disruptions become 
more severe, and as knowledge—academic and pedagogical— ac- 
cumlates ever more rapidly/* 

Implenietitatioii Problems 

Despite the Supreme Court's ruling allowing states to mandate 
continuing education, there are several problems with this approach. 
First, the usual approach for ongoing training is to allow teachers to 
enroll in any one of a number of courses to complete a certain 
number of units within a set amount of time. There is no coherent 
pattern or structure to the sequence of courses or training sessions. 
'*In some cases, especially for teachers, the required coursework does 
not even have to be related to the subject one teaches,'*'' 

A second issue relates to the negative incentives which exist in 
schools for applying these skilb taught during such continuing educa- 
tion classes. This organizational problem is explained by Professor 
Rust: 

Typically, a teacher enrolls in a widely advertised university 
course; he or she is thrown tofiether with strangers who are either 
pursuing an advanced degree or are working at other schools. The 
teacher then brings nesvly acquired skills and insights back to the 
established school environment with its own norms, role expecta- 
tions, and relationship patterns. The latter act as natural barriers to 
innovative efforts by persons who wish to incorporate their inservice 
learning in the school program. The expectation of colleagues usuaU 
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ly is thai rhu person will -oniinue lo buhave as hu or she did prior w 
engaging In inservicc work, even if the changed behavior is 
desirable. Occasionally, individual icachers do have an impact. Bui 
organizational siudies have clearly denioiiMi '^'hI thai this is an cx- 
eepiion/" 

Clearly, what is required is a more systematic approach toward 
upgrading teacher skills. 

There are other problems associated with requiring continuing 
education as a condition for certificaiion. Teachers complain that 
many courses are irrelevant to their real needs or are poorly designed 
and taught. Others claim that the objectives for these courses are not 
developed by elementary or secondary school teachers but rather are 
determined by political whim. Finally, t'^o proHferation of private, 
local, state, and federal training programs has led to confusion and 
frustration. Given these difficulties it will come as nv surprise that 
results of education studies demonstrate no clear relationship between 
such programs and improved competence.'- 

One attempt to cope with this congestion is provided by PX. 
95-561. Under its provisions, states must develop ''a comprehensive 
plan for the coordination of federal and state funds for training ac- 
tivities for educational personnel in the -tate, including preservice and 
inservice education* which plan shall be developed with the Involve^ 
meni of teacl crs, professional associations^ institutions of higher 
education, and other interested individuals and organizations. This 
law will encourage a continuation of the current emphasis in the slates 
on developing such inservice education programs. As Peseau and Orr 
of the University of Alabama note: * 'while the language of the law 
calls only for 'coordinations it will result in the development of duia 
collection procedures that have not existed in most states; ultimately it 
may provide a mechanism for major restructuring of resources sup- 
porting teacher education at both the state and federal levels/'^' 

The final barrier to successful implementation of mandatory 
continuing education is the sheer magnitude of the number of teachers 
who must be enrolled and the small amount of money allocated 
toward these programs. 

There are over two million teachers, of whom approximately two- 
thirds hold only a bachelor's degree. The resources for increasing 
their level of performance are totally inadequate. College faculties 
are largely used in preservice programs and would be almost com- 
pletely aDsorbed in that function were the programs adequately 
developed. Experienced teachers, however well prepared^ have 
neither the time nor the energy tr issist with inservice training func- 
tions. And it hardly need be add that teaching loads and collective 
bargaining contracts allow Ijttir .nne for teachers to exchange tricks 
of the trade, let alone engage i.n serious study. 
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For another thing, colicgus of pt'dagogy in the IJ.S, are now pro- 
ducing some 200,000 teachers per year» and within another ^he— - • < 
years may be turning out as many as they were before the slump 
began. In each live year period one miUion new teachers are added 
to the ranks. The output of ineffective preservice programs adds up 
to a stream of ill-prepared teachers greater than any inservice pro- 
gram can possibly cope with, even a program mofe extensive than 
anyone is ever likely to see.-- 

Teacher Ceniers 

Teacher Centers are a recent addition to federal education programs, 
Firr introduced in 1980 with a budget of $13 million, this program, 
according lo the NEA past president John Ryor, "did not come about 
accidentally. Its roots lie in the dissatisfaction of teachers with inser= 
vice programs that they— whose needs such programs are supposed to 
meet — ^have had little or no involvement in planning . . . the Teacher 
Center Program provides teachers a high degree of control over 
aspects of their own professional development''-- An explanation of 
the scope of this program is provided by Peseau and Orr: 

This program provides public and nonpublic elementary and 
secondary school teachers with opportunities to develop training and 
curricula! materials that meet their needs and thereby the needs of 
their students. It encourages state education personnel to provide 
leadership. Ten percent of the funds awarded to each state are 
allocated to the state education agency for screening applications, 
providing teehnical assistance to projects, and disseminating the 
results. Depending upon the amount of funds available, states have 
the opportunity to hire staff, use specialized consultants^ sponsor 
meetings, etc. Since this federal program is focused upon teacher 
needs, opportunities for linking state activities with local teacher 
needs are clearly enhanced.'- 

There are some problems with this approach. As teachers become 
involved in self-regulation they fail to rigorously police themselves. 
This charge has often been leveled against other professional groups 
such as dDctors, lawyers* and police. In addition* school ad- 
ministrators fear teacher control of the centers program. *"A survey of 
public school district superintendents revealed that 57 percent foresaw 
problems with teacher centers because of their mandated control by 
classroom teachers/''^ Cooperative planning of curriculum^ profes- 
sional standards, and certification requirements seem best. 

Legal Probleins 

There are several legal issues that are involved with proposals for ex- 
pansion of certification. 
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Aside frum having to compiy with all other state and redcrul con- 
^iitiitional nnd regulatory requirements, m well as v^.ih local laws, 
regulations^ and contracts, teacher selection procedures must comply 
with the due process clause of the Fourteenth Antendment; any writ- 
ten examination must be directly related to the job of teaching. In 
viesv of the previously cited din of empirical evidence on the 
predictive validity of supposed essential teacher competencies, this 
validation could be difficult to establish,'^ 

The equal protection clause of the Constitution and provisions of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Ac? ■EEOA) mandate that ''a test 
must not discriminate either directly or indirectly o the basis of race, 
religion, national origin, or sex,**'" Law professor Trachtenberg ex- 
plains the proof necessnrv for action under these nrovisions: 

Once the plaintiffs have proved that tests have the effect of 
disffoportionately screening out minority applicants, the defendant 
has the burden of justifying its use of the tests. However , where 
plaintiffs have shown a racially disproportionate -jffect from use of 
a test, the defendants have virtually alwavs failed to justify their 
reliance on test scores. In order to do so, they must prove that the 
tests have -'validity." Although the EEOA guidelines seem to re- 
quire predictive validity, they have not been applied rigorously by 
the agency itself, nor by the courts. In most instances . . , the tests 
in question have been found lacking in content validity, in other 
cases the defendant used the tests improperly,^* 

Recent Supreme Court rulings seem to allow teachei competency tests. 

The U.S. Supreme Court decisions which upheld the use of the Na- 
tional Teacher Examinations in South Carolina and the Duke Power 
Company case upholding the use of employee tests if they are 
related to the job at hand will all contribute to the use of teacher 
competency tests. Some people fee! it'? logical to assume the courts 
will uphold the use of teacher tests in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic since teaching these subjects is a primary function of the 
school,-' 

A second major issue revolves around attempts to dismiss incompe- 
tent teachers. 

One roadblock may well be tenure laws. While tenure laws protect 
the rights of competent teachers and administrators, they also make 
attempts to dismiss incompetent teachers so controversial and time- 
consuming that they are all too rarely carried out. This protection 
strains the credibility of consumerSi whose own jobs may be less 
secure, and who may fail to believe that *he political conditions that 
made tenure necessary are still operating/" 

Of course, tenure laws do not provide absolute protection for poor 
teachers, Unfortun:,*ely* most states do not define what the term in- 
competence means in various tenure or dismissal laws, A review of 
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court cases which have upheld dismissal actions have categorized sufti= 
cient cause for job terrnination as follows: 

Teaching methods, including failure to maintain classroom con= 
irol, failure to adapt to current teaching techniques* physical 
mistreatment of pupils, and poor lesson organization. 

Effects on pupils. Courts have upheld dismissal of teachers who 
couldn't get along with pupils in their classes, who tailed to keep 
self-controli who caused low moral or fear among pupils, and who 
related personal, financial, or sexual matters in class. Several courts 
also have upheld firings based on charges of low pupil achievement. 

Teachers' personal attitudes, including tardiness, refusal to teach, 
refusal to accept supervision* and lack of concern or courtesy. 
Among teachers dismissed were ones who refused to allow super- 
visory personnel to enter the classroom, who railed io cooperaie 
with other teachers, and who showed lack of self-restraint and tact 
in dealing with co-workers, pupils, and parents. 

Knowledge of subject ni ter. Teachers have been dismissed for 
specific errors of fact in history and geography and f r lack of 
knowledge of English grammar, speUing and punctuation.-' 

Teachers subject to dismissal hearings must be accorded a variety of 
due process safeguards, '*Due process speaks to fairness. Some 
fairness *rights' come to the fore in the supervisory process: (1) the 
right to know what standards of performance were expected; (2) the 
right to notice and feedback; (3) the right to a chance to improve and 
to get help for improvement; (4) the right to have sufficient time to 
carry out prescribed improvement.''-- Remediation programs ca.i 
often work to correct deficiencies before dismissal becomes necessary. 
The superintendent of Salt Lake City public schools, Thomas 
Carpenter, reports that his district's program developed in cooperation 
with the local teacher's association has been successfuL*^ 

A final legal issue involves the imposition of state or federal 
standards and requirements on private schools. **In a recent case in 
Kentucky, the State Board of Education's capacity to regulate private 
schools has been significantly curtailed. The state supreme court found 
that state accreditation standards may not be applied to private and 
parochial schools in accnmplishing the constitutional purpose of com= 
pulsory education . . Another example is North Carolina, where 
officials recently went lO court in Raleigh to demand that 11 of that 
state's Christian-oriented schools be required to report on available 
enrollment facilities, course offerings, and teacher certification.^^ This 
problem is likely to proliferate as the number of private schools in- 
creases* The crash between religious freedom and government educa= 
tion policy will be an important issue in the 1980s, 
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Conclusion 

Federal concer i for teacher certification will carve out a new area of 
education poli^:ymaking for the federal government. The states have 
become increasingly active in upgrading certification requirements^ im- 
posing competency testing, and encouraging continuing education. 
Those factors noted in Chapter One which justify the involvement of 
the naiionai level of government in education supply the rationale for 
the extension of federal power over various aspects of the certification 
process, LawSj no matter how well intended, are no guarantee that 
statutory reforms will be meaningful Certification is only one of 
numerous interrelated problems facing education today. As Pvofessor 
Smith warns: 

Make no mistake about it, adding a course here and a course 
there, reshuffling acadeniic requirements, screening candidates for 
admission, integrating methods courses and student teaching, or 
adding an internship will have little effect upon the ability of 
teachers to cope with demands upon them now made by the growth 
of knowledgej new social conditions* and a consumer-oriented 
public that knows what It wants only in general and abstract terms. 
Nothing short of thorough overhauling of pedagogical education 
will do,^' 
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The four preceding cliapto s have provided information on many of 
the policy issues facing education today. Concern:^ expressed in the 
debate resolution are mirrored by the actions of legislators and 
educators alike as the decade of the *80s begins. This publication 
would serve as an early guide for examining the scope of the topic and 
for setting early research priorities. However, the burden quickly shifts 
iO the debater, who . :jI devise . plan for gatherniy addilioiia! 
evidence on the numerous specifit^ ugumenis which will be formulated 
during the year. While many debaters have discovered their own ad 
hoc methods for accumulating evidence, a brief review of a more 
organized process for researching important issues may prove ben- 
eficiaL 

The Beginning 

Just as the initial ingredient for duck soup is a duck, the first step in 
the research process must be to discover those areas that should be 
researched. A successful method often used in business and academic 
groups is to ^'brainstorm*' to generate as many idea? ns possible on a 
topic. The application of this technique to a forensic bquad is relative- 
ly straightforward. Coaches and debaters should discuss what case 
areas and issues are likely to develop on each of the resolutions. This 
e^ ange should enc^ irage all members of the group to volunteer in- 
foanation or contribute their ideas. The groui are easy to establish: 
(1) evaluation and criticism by group members are forbiddeii, (2) all 
contributions are to be encouraged, (3) attempt is made to create the 
greatest quantity of ideas, and (4) a combination of ideas and solu- 
tions is sought. 'A list should be kept on concepts for cases, topicality 
arguments, and potential advantages. 

This session does not have to be totally unstructured. It would 
probably enhance the quality of this exchange if a few general articles 
on current issues in education v/ere read first. Another good strategy 
would be to review past high school and college topics for similarities 
to this year*s resolution. For example, the high school topics several 
years ago dealt with financing of education. Also, more recently, 
evidence on the effectiveness of health and safety education was 
gathered by most teams on the consumer goods resolution. This infor- 
mation will once again be used if the minimum standards topic is 
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selected. Finally, debaters should review and update responses to those 
generic disadvantages wh'ch seem to be applied to every topic by some 
teams. 

Reseiireh Procedure 

Oiice a list of concepts has been accumulated, it becomes necessary to 
assign priorities to research assignments. A number of questions must 
be considered when making such assignments. Is it important to 
research an affirmative cn^e first? What areas can be covered with the 
sources readily available? What cases are likely to be run early in the 
year? wers to questions like thes: will determine which ideas will 
be ini' ly considered as high research objectives. 

Aiic! I priority list has been developed, the most systemalie niethod 
of researching is to cornpile bibliographies on each of the major 
issues. While some debaters are very good at chasing down obscure 
footnotes in books and articles or intuitively fhiding uset^ul publica- 
tions, the best and most comprehensive method is to consult the 
library card catalog for books and indexes for periodicals. 

indexes and Abstracts 

Most indexes and abstracts are organized by both subject headings 
and author's last name, Abstracts offer the additional attraction of 
providing a brief summary of the article or publication listed, thus 
helping the researcher screen out less useful entries. Typical subject 
headings on the education topic would include: schools, sex education, 
cnrriculum, public education, instruction, nutrition, traffic safety, 
bond issues, and teachers. 

The most widely available index is The Readers' Guide to Periodical 
Literature. Available in most 1. gh school libraries, this work surveys 
over 150 popular, nontechnical magazines. There a^j several other in- 
dexes of a more specialized nature which are important to review on 
this lopiL . The Pub lie Affairs Information Service (PAIS) includes in- 
formation from government and industry sources, while the Business 
Periodicals Index contains references to business and Industry journals 
and magazines. A standar^^ reference work for legal journals is the In- 
dex to Legal Periodicals, fhe Monthly Catalog of U.S. Oovernment 
Publications inventories '*our government's welter of print. The ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial branches of government and various 
regulatory agencies' reports are indexed.**^ 
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In addition lo these general resources, numeroiis specialized ediiea= 
tion indexes are available. Among the more uselul are: 

Current Index to Journals in Education 

CUE eurrenily covers more than 700 pubiicaiions svhich rupreseni 
the core periodicals on the topic of education. Each entry is briefly 
annotated for added convenience. This is perhaps the best single 
reference source on the topic of education, 

EciucQtiof] Index 

This subject and author index of over 300 sources includv ^ntries 
for perlotiicals» yearbooks, and monographs on a wide ra.^^e of 
education topics. This index is required reading fur the serious 
research -. 

EducQiionai Administration Abstracts 

PubUshcd three times a year by the UnivursUy Council for Educa^ 
lional Administration, this reference work abstracts articles from 
over 130 periodicals which deal with problems facing school ad^ 
ministraiors. 

Psychological Abstracts 

Monthly updates containing noncvrUuativc summaries of world 
literature on psychology and other disciplines are contained in this 
abstracting service. The major content classifications for this topic 
are: communication systems, developmental psychology, social pro- 
cesses and social issues, and educational psychology. 

Resources in Education 

This monthly abstract and Index contains references to often- 
unpublished education material which is available from Educational 
Resources Information Center (ERIC). 

Social Science Index 

Quarterly updates of over 270 periodicals and journals devoted to 
studying major issues in the social sciences. Topic headings for this 
year's research Juld include; education, student, sex education, 
public schools. 

Many nationally distributed newspapers provide indexes to their 
publications. The Christian Scien. Monitor, New York Times, Los 
Angeles Times, Washington Post, and Wali Street Journal are all 
respected major papers with indexes available in many main libraries. 
Articles from many local newspapers are collected by Newshank which 
contains a subject category for education issues. 

If all of this seems confusing, there are two options available to the 
debater. First, there are books that explain various reference sources 
in greater detai". Good examples of this are The New York Times 
Guide to Reference Materials,^ Government Publications and Their 
Use,' and Ouide to Reference Books.^ A second optljn is to pay to 
have a research service compile a bibliography on selected topics, A 
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sliding-suale Ice is chargud by groups such as ERIC for computer 
retrieval of information on a wide range of education issuer. 

Sources 

While indexes and abstracts provide a systemaiic inventory of various 
magazines and journals, there is an obvious time lag between the 
publishing of these periodicals and their inclusion in reference works. 
One way to insure that a research effort remains current is to examine 
recent, unbound copies of the most frequcnliy cited publications. It is 
always a good idea to read a copy of the local newspaper for timely 
inrormutiun. Several of the more rupular news weeklies should also be 
reviewed at regular intervals. Newsweek, Time, U.S. News and World 
Report, as well as Business Week and Naiion's Business, are good 
sources of current information on issues of national concern, 

Sevc al other less familiar sources should be examii.ed. The Con- 
gressiu.ial Record provides an official daily account of the debates in 
Congrejss, while the Congressional QiAarterly Weekly Reports provides 
a more general overview of major issues confronting the federal 
government. Each surrmer, Current History devotes several issues to 
the high school debate topic. Another source which sometimes covers 
education issues is Ediiorial Research Rej oris which is published by 
Congressional Quarleriy, Inc. Facts on Fik also has a section on cur- 
rent issues in education. 

In addition to these publications there are many works that are 
devoted rnainly to the topic of education. A representative sample 
would include: 

American Education 

This pubHcafion **renecfs the federal interest in education at all 
levels" and is published ten times a year by the federal Department 
of Education. 

Curricuium Review 

Published five times a year by the Curriculum Advisory Service, 
this work evaluates textbooks and curriculum developments for 
grades K=!2, 

Day Care and Early Education 

Published quarterly, this magazine carries a variety of articles on 
preschool and early childhood education. 

Education 

Thh quarterly publication contains scholarly studies and papers 
on imovaiions in education. 

The Education Digest 

Published monthly, September through May, this periodical 
presenis digests of articles from other education-related publica- 
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tions, A wide range of curreiu issues is covered. For researcher^ 
vviih limited access to other sources, a thorough review of this digest 
is essential. 

Educational Horizons 

This quarterly publication of PI Lambda Theta contains articles 
organized around central themes representing current issues facing 
educators. 

Educational Leadership 

This is the otficial journal of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Developrnent. Published monthly, October throiigh 
May, this jonrna! contains valuable articles on such topics as 
testing, certification, ciirricuium, and instructional dcvelnpmonf. 

Educational Researcher 

Published eleven times a year by the American Educ- onal 
Research Association, this source contains articles providing 
research results and social science data on education tuples. 

Health Education Quarterly 

This official publication of the Society for Public Health [Educa- 
tion often contains journal articles on the practice and c\ ;uaiion of 
health education programs. 

Human Rights 

This quarterly journal is published by the ABA Press for the Sec- 
tion on Individual Rights and Responsibilities of the American Bar 
Association and often contains articles on various legal issues which 
have an impact on the educational process. 

Journal of Nutrition Education 

This quarterly publication of the Society for Nutrition Education 
contains useful articles on this subject area. 

Journal of School Health 

Published ten times a viair, this journal is a valuable aid for 
research on topics such as screening programs* health education, sex 
education, and immunization programs. 

Phi Delta Kappan 

Published monthly, September through June, this source is a must 
for research on this year's topics. Virtually every issue has timely in- 
formation ori a ' ariety of important subjects. 

Primary Data 

Most judges of c'^^bate, whether at the high school or college level, 
would concede that most debaters know very little about empirical 
methodology. However, to effectively argue this year's tnnic, a basic 
Understanding of the concepts and terniinology of scieniiiic research 
will be required. For example, concc uch as criterion-referenced 
and norm-referenced are involved wilii the issue of standardized 
testing of student and teacher abilities. Also, the effectiveness of 
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specific educational prograins is cleterrnincd through .:nipirical evalua- 
tion. The valitlity and reliabiliiy of incasuring instrunients used in such 
evaluation is critical to the acceptance of claimed results. Yet another 
example centers on the use of survey research. Data from Gallup and 
other -luurces are used to justify projections and decisions made by 
education policymakers. 

One reference work which contains a glossary of many terms used 
in testing is the Information Please Almanac, 1981 Other sources of 
Information would include chapters on empirical researcli in debate 
text books or basic texts on scientific methods used in lower division 
^:o]legr nr'^rs. Statistical infnrmation on education is rcnitained in 
several iwicrcnce works* including the Statistical Abstract. Some of the 
more frequently cited resources are: 

The Book of the States 

Published at two-year intervals by the Council of State Govern- 
ments, this work includes information and statisiics on the current 
status of education in the states. 

The Condition of Educaiian 

This annual statistical report is prepared by the National Center 
for Educational Statistics, Data *'on a variety of issues concerning 
educational iii titutions, participants^ and personnel" are compiled. 
Six of the seven chapters of the 1980 edition are relevant to this 
year's debate topics. Each chapter has a narrative which elaborates 
the statistical tables and charts which foUosv. 

Digest of Education Stat is ties 

The 1980 edition is the eighteenth in the series ol publications by 
the National Center for Education Statistics, Its primary purpose is 
to provide nutionaU current statistical information covering the 
education system from preschool to graduate schooh Useful infor- 
mation on a wide range of topics is included. 

Standard Education Almanac 

The 1979-80 edition is the twelfth edition of this comprehensive 
source of information on education in the United States, Br'.ef ar- 
ticles precede the statistical tables extracted from over 60 sources on 
subjects such as education* elementary and secondary education, 
and adult and career education. This almanac is published by Mar- 
quis Who's Who, Inc, of Chicago. 

Evideitce Transcription 

The end product of this research effort is the gathering of usable 
evidence to support arguments on issues raised during a debate. Ac- 
tually, this statement should be refined to include the restriction that 
the evidence should meet the commonly agreed npon tests of evidence. 
Among these are: (1) expertise of the author, (2) unbiased reporting of 
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